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Offenbach’s 
La Perichole 
In Holiday 


Premiere 
At Metropolitan 


By Ronatp Eyer 


HE bonbon confected for Man- 
[[ iatian’s holiday season this year 
by the Metropolitan Opera was 
Offenbach’s comic opera, “La Peri- 
chole” on Dec. 21. A popular show 
with New Yorkers before the turn of 
the century (it was introduced here 
only a few months after its Paris 
premiere in 1868) “La Perichole” has 
had only a few stage performances in 
New York in the last 50 years and was 
last heard in a concert version given 
by the American Opera Society in 
Town Hall earlier this year. It never 
had been performed before at the 
Metropolitan. 
This production is in English with 
a new adaptation of the libretto by 
Maurice Valency. It was staged by 
Cyril Ritchard, the well-known Brit- 
ish comedian and producer, who also 
played the part of Don Andres, and 
was conducted, in his Metropolitan 
debut, by Jean Morel. 


Glittering Show 


It is a gay, sometimes witty and al- 
ways expensively glittering show 
which has in it, as the crass saying 
goes, everything but the kitchen sink. 
There are singers, character actors, 
dancers, acrobats and marching sol- 
diers. There are even a horse and a 
very well-behaved little donkey. The 
sets are rich and fancifully rococo, 
with a Dorothy Draper touch; the 
costumes make the eye giddy with 
their dazzling colors and sumptuous 
textures. The pace is smart, and the 
fine hand of Broadway professional- 
ism is everywhere evident in the stage 
direction and the delivery of lines (a 
quite high percentage of the latter 
were intelligible from where I sat and 
most of them proved to be remark- 
ably urbane and even droll for a 
comic opera). 

The greatest strength of the produc- 
tion, and also, for obvious reasons, its 
greatest weakness, is the fact that it 
is built around the antic and very 
arch personality of Mr. Ritchard. He 
is a mirthful fellow with his exagger- 
ated British accent, mincing gestures, 
and smooth professional demeanor, 
and there is virtually nothing he can- 
not do—somehow. He can’t sing, but 
he does. He can’t dance, but he does. 
If he could write words and music, 
he would be another Noel Coward. 
But responsibility for so much of the 
production’s humor, urbanity and 
style rests upon his versatile shoulders 
that the mere thought of his absence 
from the cast, for whatever reason, 
must make the management shudder. 

This is not to say that the rest of 
the cast is weak. Far from it. Patrice 
Munsel in the title role was lovely to 
look upon, she was amusing in the 
drunk bridal scene and again in the 
prison “for recalcitrant husbands”, 
and managed most ably the difficult 
coloratura obbligato against the 
ladies’ chorus in the second act. Theo- 
dor Uppman, as her lover and sub- 
sequently duped bridegroom, scored 
with the excellence of his diction and 
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the consistently good quality of his 
singing. His youthful good looks and 
ability to resist overacting made an 
appealing figure of his Paquillo. 

Lorenzo Alvary, Paul Franke and 
Ralph Herbert contributed three sterl- 
ing caricatures as Marquis of Tara- 
pote, Governor of Lima, and Count 
of Panatellas, respectively. The “Three 
Cousins”, Heidi Krall, Madelaine 
Chambers, and Rosalind Elias, con- 
tributed prettily to the movement of 
the plot, and Alessio De Paolis 
brought down the house as the old 
prisoner who carved his way to free- 
dom with a penknife. 

Both the corps de ballet, with Mary 
Ellen Moylan and Geoffrey Holder as 
featured soloists, and the chorus con- 
tributed frequently and with vigor to 
the colorful proceedings, the former 
displaying lavishly the athletic prow- 
ess of its male members. They also 
had a classic ballet number in the 
grand manner which displayed the 
choreographic imagination of Zachary 
Solov as well as the elegance and high 
professional tone which the corps 
itself has been developing. 


Jean Morel’s Debut 


Jean Morel is an old hand with 
Offenbach and he treats him with a 
good deal of resourcefulness, taste and 
resilience. As is the way at the Opéra 
Comique in Paris where he had his 
training, Mr. Morel gives an intimate 
touch and a feeling of individuality to 
each of the different musical numbers, 
and he is a man of iron will about his 
own tempos. 

It should be pointed out that the 
spectacle that titillated the chic Metro- 
politan audience in gay holiday mood 
is something quite different from the 
original modest little operetta sung in 
French, with small orchestra, as con- 
ceived by Offenbach. Indeed the origi- 
nal here serves as not much more than 
a framework upon which to hang an 
elaborate musical extravaganza of the 
Broadway type. The orchestration 
was revised, adapted and considerably 
enlarged by Julius Burger and there 
were several interpolations of ballet 
and circus episodes from other Offen- 
bach works including “La Grande 
Dichesse”, “Fantasio”, “Le Soixante- 
sixiéme”, “Voyage dans le Lune”, and 
“LaVie Parisienne”. 

The trouble with this sort of thing 
is that it makes the music, already 
slight enough, seem lost and rather 
insignificant in the grandeur of its 
new investiture. There are no big 
numbers in “La Perichole” nor, ex- 
cept for the famous “Letter Song”, 
are there any really meaty tubes. 
Hence the necessity, under the circum- 
stances, for injections and padding. 
The result is attractive. but should not 
be mistaken for true Offenbach. 


Questionable Value 


And this brings up the question, 
which I do not intend to go into now, 
of the ultimate value of the Metro- 
politan’s undertaking productions of 
this nature. “La Perichole” is a vaude- 
ville that has no legitimate place in 
an opera house. It also is a very 
expensive bauble which may or may 
not pay for itself eventually, but in 
any case contributes nothing to the 
legitimate side of the theater’s opera- 
tions which, heaven knows, can use 
some contributing to. Money is to be 
found, apparently, for a magnificent 
“La Perichole”, but we are going to 
get Wagner’s “Ring” this season in the 
same old moth-eaten halibiments. 


Lucia di Lammermoor 


Dec. 3.—The redoubtable Maria 
Meneghini Callas made her first ap- 
pearance in the title role of “Lucia di 
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The ballet in Act I of “La Perichole”, Geoffrey Holder is in the center. 
The setting, designed by Rolf Gérard, depicts a public square in Lima, Peru 





Rosalind Elias, Heidi Krall, 
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A scene from Act I of “La Perichole’”’. From the left, Madelaine ene age 


as the Three Cousins ; Patrice Munsel, 


Perichole ; Theodor Uppman, as Paquillo; Cyril Ritchard, as Don pee Bow 
Ralph Herbert, as Don Pedro; and Paul Franke, as Panatellas 


LA PERICHOLE 

| Opéra bouffe in three acts by 

Jacques Offenbach. Libretto by 
Meilhac and Halévy; English text by 
Maurice Valency. Conducted by Jean 
Morel (debut). Staged and directed 
by Cyril Ritchard. Sets and costumes 
by Rolf Gerard. Orchestration revised 
} and adapted by Julius Burger. Ballet 
| in Act II by Zachary Solov. Pre- 
sented by the Metropolitan Opera on 
Dec. 21: 





CAST 
Don Andres .........Cyril Ritchard | 
se... eee Ralph Herbert | 
Count of Panatellas ....Paul Franke 
Marquis of Tarapote, Lorenzo Alvary 
La Perichole ...... Patrice Munsel 


Paquillo . . Theodor Uppman 
res Heidi Krall 
Estrella ..-Madelaine Chambers 
EE OTN Rosalind Elias 


First Notary ..Charles Anthony 
Second Notary ....... Calvin Marsh ~ 
An Old Prisoner .. Alessio De Paolis 
A Circus Juggler ...Geoffrey Holder 
Ladies-in-waiting .. -Rose Byrum, 
Florence Holland, Dorothy Shawn, 
Gladys Lansing 
Prima Ballerina. .Mary Elien Moylan 








Lammermoor” at the Metropolitan at 
this performance, which was spon- 
sored by the Metropolitan Opera 
Guild as a benefit for its production 


fund. Also heard for the first time at 
the Metropolitan in this opera was 
Enzo Sordello, as Enrico. 

The power of Miss Callas’ per- 
sonality and performance over her 
admirers was testified by a tremen- 
dous ovation after the Mad Scene 
that extended almost to 20 curtain 
calls. But there were others (among 
them myself) who were less moved by 
her highly uneven and often unbeau- 
tiful singing and her very person- 
alized acting. Most of the time, one 
had the impression that Lucia di 
Lammermoor was appearing § as 
Maria Callas, rather than that Maria 
Callas was appearing as Lucia. 

One aspect of the performance 
should be emphasized. We are used 
to hearing fairly light coloratura so- 
pranos in this role, but there is 
strong reason in the music itself to 
prefer a more powerful and dra- 
matically intense type of voice and 
temperament. From this point of view, 
Miss Callas’ Lucia was a novel ex- 
perience and extremely interesting. It 
made one all the more regretful that 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Future of the Philharmonic 


ly facing the New York Philharmonic-Sym- 

phony Society and we certainly do not pre- 
sume to possess the correct answers to those we 
do know about. There are one or two observa- 
tions, however, that we feel have wanted making 
for some time and may, we think, be useful in 
setting the future course of the nation’s oldest 
symphonic organization. 

It is no secret that the orchestra is suffering 
from increasing public apathy, that there is an 
almost visible lack of interest and esprit de corps 
among the personnel of the orchestra itself, and 
that the organization faces the threat of having 
literally no place to give its performances in the 
very near future. 


Ws do not know all of the problems current- 


THE matter of the auditorium, though not the 

most important problem in the long run, is 
the most pressing at the moment. It is now 
definite that Carnegie Hall is to be torn down in 
1959. The directors of the Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony Society, despite the fact that Carnegie is 
one of the finest and most famous concert halls 
in the world and operates at a profit of something 
like $200,000 annually, turned down an oppor- 
tunity to buy the hall from its present cwners, 
and announced that it would take up residence in 
the Lincoln Square Performing Arts Center if 
and when that project comes to fruition. This 
may have been a wise decision from a business 
point of view. But the trouble is that the Lincoln 
Square project has run into land-clearance prob- 
lems and is still not much beyond the talking 
stage. Its realization is, at best, several years off 
and Carnegie Hall will long since have gone to 
the wreckers. What becomes of the Philharmonic 
in the meantime? Unbelievable as it may seem, 
there is no other auditorium in New York today 
that is suitable as to location, size and acoustics 
for orchestral concerts. The dilemma is acute and 
serious. 


THE long-range problems are not so obvious, 

but a few facets of them emerge when we look 
at the institution dispassionately against the back- 
ground of its current environment and the na- 
tional symphonic picture as it has developed over 
the past quarter-century. In this light, the Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony appears to have been remiss 
in service to its community and in policies calcu- 
lated to insure its own life in perpetuity. Taking 
the second point first, we note that the orchestra 
never has had a strong audience-building program. 
The heart of such a program is the youth of the 
community from whom the adult audiences of 
the future must come, and many of the nation’s 
orchestras, both major and minor, have con- 
centrated intensively and with elaborate educa- 
tional apparatus on this constantly self-renewing 
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Long established as a leading soprano in the concert and radio fields, 
Eileen Farrell now has added the operatic stage to her achievements. 
Last September she made her debut with the San Francisco Opera, as 
Leonora in “Il Trovatore”, repeating the role in Los Angeles. Later in 
Detroit, she was guest artist with the New York City Opera in the same 
opera. Next month she will sing Santuzza in “Cavalleria Rusticana” in 


the annual San Antonio Opera Festival. 


Miss Farrell is no stranger to operatic roles, but she has usually sung 
them in concert versions. With the New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
she has sung Elektra in Milhaud’s “Les Choéphores” and Marie in Alban 
Berg’s “Wozzeck”. With the American Opera Society she has been heard 
several times in one of the most difficult of soprano roles, Medea in 
Cherubini’s opera of the same name. With the same group she will sing 
the title role in Strauss’s “Ariadne auf Naxos” this month. 


generation of “prospects” for future audience 
participation and financial support. 

It is not enough simply to rum a series of young 
people’s concerts on a take-it-or-leave-it basis for 
those children whose parents can afford the prices 
(the Philharmonic scales the house from $3 down 
to 50 cents for a small section of the top balcony, 
which probably is about as unrealistic as you can 
get in a city teeming with millions of children 
from families in low and middle-income brackets). 


ToO be meaningful, an orchestra’s youth program 

should be closely integrated with the public 
and private school systems of the city; it should 
have a carefully planned continuity paced to the 
cultural development of the child from kinder- 
garten through high school and become so much 
a part of his habitual cultural pattern that he 
would be likely to accept concertgoing more or 
less automatically as a part of his way of life 
in later years. 

What we suggest here is, of course, something 
quite different from just giving a concert in 
Carnegie Hall. It means planned study and work- 
ing directly with children in the schoolroom under 
the supervision of an educational director allied 
equally with the orchestra and the school system. 
It also means direct participation by members of 
the orchestra, either singly or in groups as the 
music under consideration may require, for 
demonstration purposes in school assemblies. 


qt should also mean concerts given in the schools 

themselves instead of in Carnegie Hall. This 
would remove the orchestra from the role of a 
mere “show” on 57th Street to which a miniscule 
fraction of the city’s youngsters may be randomly 
exposed once or twice a year. It would make the 
orchestra a relevant and intimate part of the daily 
lives of all of them and thus lay the ground-work 
for a huge new audience in the years ahead. 

Closely related in our thoughts is the matter 
of the orchestra’s service to the community. The 
Philharmonic does not contribute notably to the 
civic life of New York. It rarely takes part in 
local celebrations and gala events of community 
interest (in which orchestras in other cities fre- 
quently find themselves the focal point), nor does 
it make itself available to the people of the com- 
munity for worthy causes or try to make them 
feel (except when appealing for funds) that the 
orchestra really belongs to them. 

Neither does it contribute significantly, except 
for its own series of concerts, to the general cul- 
tural life of the city. Even within its own bailiwick 
of music it has not been avid to serve either the 
needs of the community or the art itself. Yet 
there are many opportunities here. The Phil- 
harmonic could benefit not only music but the 

(Continued on page 5) 


Born in Willimantic, Conn., Miss Farrell has been trained in this 
country exclusively. She can be heard on recordings released by major 


companies; she is a regular member of the Bach Aria Group; and in 1954 
she was the voice of Marjorie Lawrence in the film based in the latter’s 


life and called "Int ”. (Ph by James Abresch, 
New York, N. Y.) THEA Melody is hei PIGETRRP 
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Second TV Music Festival 


Shows Marked improvement 


claim greeted S. Hurok’s second 

Festival of Music on the tele- 
vision program, Producer’s Showcase, 
on Dec. 10. Running for 90 minutes, 
the production was a marked im- 
provement over the first venture of 
a similar nature last season and may 
be solidifying a pattern in which seri- 


Bese popular and critical ac- 


ey ane 


ous music at last can be successfully 
presented on television—a_ knotty 
problem which motion pictures also 
grappled with over the years, but to 
no avail. 

The element of variety plus a sense 
of completeness of entity of each of 
the program’s components seemed to 
turn the trick. To divert the eye and 
strike the note of lavishness, which 


was a distinctive quality of the pro- 
gram throughout, there were the two 
opera scenes—first, part of the open- 
ing scene of “La Traviata” with Vic- 
toria de los Angeles as Violetta and 
Barry Morell as Alfredo, the latter 
substituting for Richard Tucker whom 
the Metropolitan Opera had forbid- 
den to appear; second, but at the end 





" Photos by Sy Friedman 
Victoria De Los Angeles (left), as Violetta, is toasted by Barry Morell 
(standing), in Act I of “La Traviata”, in TV Festival of Music 


of the program, the death scene from 
“Boris Godunoff” with Boris Christ- 
off in the title role and Nicola Mos- 
cona as Brother Pimen. 

These were outstanding visual as 
well as musical performances and 
acted as the perfect complement to 
the purely musical features that came 
between them. These included 
Marian Anderson in three lovely 





Philharmonic 


(Continued from page 4) 

community and itself by establishing 
a training orchestra, 
Rochester and Chicago, which would 
not only act as a preparatory school 
for young players and conductors and 
a feeder for the parent organization 
but also as a second orchestra for the 
city, giving its own concerts, perhaps 
at reduced prices. With its outstanding 
personnel of musicians, it might con- 
ceivably even establish a Philhar- 
monic Academy for the preservation 
of great symphonic traditions and the 
tutelage of specially talented young 
instrumentalists. Certainly it could 
do wonders, with comparatively little 
effort, for struggling contemporary 
composers by offering annual awards 
for compositions, the award being the 
one most coveted of all—a public 
performance by the Philharmonic. 
These are just a few of the things 
that come quickly to mind as legiti- 
mate functions of the nation’s Number 
One orchestra. 

But, to get back to the public, we 
wonder if the Philharmonic has taken 
into account the implications of New 
York’s tremendous expansion in recent 
years—the flight of the population to 
the suburbs and the consequent de- 
centralization of much of the city’s 
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like those in - 


social life and business activity. New 
York, which previously had a highly 
concentrated population in a relatively 
small area, now reaches out far on 
Long Island and (unofficially) many 
miles into New Jersey and Connecti- 
cut. Commutation is now a factor in 
the lives of a large part of the or- 
chestra’s actual and potential public. 

Could it be that the Philharmonic 
should no longer sit smugly in its 
auditorium on Manhattan Island and 
wait for the suburbanites to battle the 
long, weary miles to its door? Should 
it become dynamic and seek out its 
patrons where they now live and have 
their being? We think consideration 
at least might be given to the idea of 
cutting down on the number of Man- 
hattan concerts and offering a tour 
series of the other four boroughs 
and perhaps one or two other com- 
munities within the Greater New 
York area. 

The ideas we have expressed here 
are, of course, purely exploratory and 
suggestive. The feasibility of any one 
of them would be subject to the most 
searching scrutiny. Our only hope 
is to provoke thought and creative 


imagination about something—any-: 


thing—that will re-energize the New 
York orchestra and return it to the 
position of leadership which its age 
and its distinguished history have 
earned for it. 


spirituals; Artur Rubinstein playing 
Rachmaninoff’s Rhapsody on a theme 
of Paganini, and Andres Segovia play- 
ing arrangements of music by Bach 
on the guitar. The orchestra was con- 
ducted by Alfred Wallenstein, and 
José Ferrer acted as narrator. 

The one addition to future Produc- 





Artur Rubinstein is soloist in Rach- 


maninoff work 


er’s Showcase festivals which might 
give them an added sense of excite- 
ment and spontaneity would be the 
presence of a studio audience to pro- 
vide the response to the artists’ per- 
formance. The absence of that re- 
sponse can create an awkward and 
unnatural feeling. —R. E 








Marian Anderson is heard 


group of spirituals 





Boris Christoff sings the death scene Andres Segovia. plays arrangements 


from “Boris Godunoff” 


of Bach on the guitar 


People-to-People Program “’ 
Enlists Musicians’ Services 


The music committee of the citi- 
zen’s nationwide People-to-People 
Program was organized under the 
chairmanship of Eugene Ormandy, 
musical director of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, at a meeting of leaders of 
the music world held at the Lotus 
Club in New York on Dec. 9. 


The music committee is one of 41 
citizen’s committees representing the 
nation’s economic, social and cultural 
life established for the purpose of 
constructing a massive program of 
communication between Americans 
and citizens of other lands through 
two-way relationships from which 
international friendship and under- 
standing may grow. The People-to- 
People Partnership Program was 
launched last September in a two-day 
White House conference, when a 
group of leading American citizens 
were called together in Washington 
by President Eisenhower to discuss 
ways and means for developing new 
channels and mediums of interna- 
tional understanding. 

Mr. Ormandy stated that the music 
committee would seek to carry out 
the purposes of the People-to-People 
Partnership Program through the 


work and activities of all facets of 
America’s musical world, and he ap- 
pointed from the group assembled a 
small working committee to investi- 
gate and recommend ways and means. 

In calling for this program, the 
President said: “If our American 
ideology is eventually to win out in 
the great struggle being waged be- 
tween the two opposing ways of life, 
it must have the active support of 
thousands of independent private 
groups and institutions and of mil- 
lions of individual Americans acting 
through person-to-person communi- 
cation in foreign lands . The prob- 
lems are: How do we dispel ignor- 
ance? How do we present our own 
case? How do we strengthen friend- 
ships? How do we learn of others?” 


Private Undertaking 


As explained by Mr. Ormandy, the 
program is to be an undertaking of 
private citizens and organizations not 
under the control or direction of the 
government, but with government co- 
operation and support where needed. 
An informal open discussion of basic 
aims was held under the chairman- 
ship of Mrs. Helen M. Thompson, 
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National Report 





executive secretary of the American 
Symphony Orchestra League, whom 
Mr. Ormandy appointed as his execu- 
tive assistant chairman, and he then 
appointed the following working com- 
mittee to function under the chair- 
manship of Mrs. Thompson: 

John S. Edwards, president of the 
American Symphony Orchestra 
League; Ronald Eyer, editor of 
Musical America; Goddard Lieberson, 
president of Columbia Records, Inc.; 
William Schuman, president, Juil- 
liard School of Music; Grace Spof- 
ford, National Council of Women of 
the United States. 

Other members of the full com- 
mittee include: Emily Coleman, 
“Newsweek” Magazine; Oliver Dan- 
iel, Broadcast Music, Inc.; Gerald 
Deakin, ASCAP; Alfred Franken- 


stein, music critic, San Francisco 
“Chronicle”; Martha Graham, dan- 
cer; Howard Hanson, president, Na- 
tional Music Council; Arthur Judson, 
vice-president, Columbia Artists Man- 
agement, Inc.; Vanett Lawler, execu- 
tive secretary, Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference; James C. Petrillo, 
president, American Federation of 
Musicians; Gregor Piatigorsky, cel- 
list; Emanuel Sacks, vice-president, 
RCA Victor Records; Thomas 
Sherman, music critic, St. Louis 
“Post-Dispatch”; Carleton Sprague 
Smith, chief of music division, New 
York Public Library; Isaac Stern, 
violinist; Howard Taubman, music 
critic, New York “Times”; Luben 
Vichey, president, National Artists 
Corporation; Gid W. Waldrop, editor, 
“Musical Courier”. 


Boston Symphony Presents 


Impressively Varied List 


Boston.—An _ impressively varied 
list which, in one way or another, 
could hardly have failed to satisfy 
everyone, was offered by Charles 
Munch and the Boston Symphony at 
Symphony Hall on Nov. 30 and Dec. 
1. Honegger’s Second Symphony, 
which wears well and becomes more 
attractive upon every hearing, was 
solid fare for the modernist segment 
of the public; the Second Suite from 
Roussel’s “Bacchus and Ariane”, now 
become a real Munch war horse, for 
he conducts it stunningly, was another 
such. 

For those of conservative tastes, 
Bach’s “Wedding Cantata” (really 
the second of the two he composed), 
“Weichet nur, betruebte Schatten”, 
was ideal, not least so because so- 
prano Irmgard Seefried was soloist 
and sang Bach celestially. Mr. Munch 
used a genuine chamber-sized orches- 
tra for the cantata: eight each of 
first and second violins; six violas, 
four cellos and one double bass, plus 
harpsichord (Daniel Pinkham) for 
continuo and recitative accompani- 
ment, and solo oboe (the orchestra’s 
excellent Ralph Gomberg.) This was 
a most chaste and delicate perform- 
ance. 


Four “Marienleben” Songs 


Miss Seefried further was heard in 
three of the four “Marienleben” 
songs which Hindemith set for or- 
chestra (in revised version) in 1938. 
They were “The Birth of Mary”, 
“Joseph’s Doubt” and “The Birth of 
Christ”. They are impressive, though 
it still strikes me that the genius of 
Hindemith is essentially instrumental 
and not vocal. 

The symphony program a week 
later was a most comfortable one, 
with much to ease the spirit and noth- 
ing to tax the mind. It consisted of 
Benjamin Britten’s Variations on a 
Theme by Frank Bridge; Ibert’s “Es- 
cales”, and the “Pastoral” Symphony 
of Beethoven. (One should add that 
the list was a compromise between 
original plan and later necessity; Mr. 
Munch had intended to give the pre- 
miere of Sir William Walton’s Cello 
Concerto, but the illness of Gregor 
Piatigorsky has deferred that event 
until January.) Apart from a lack of 
precise balance between sections in 
the symphony, which added a little 
surface coarseness to the texture, 
everything went well, indeed. 


While Haydn’s “The Seven Last 
Words of Our Savior” is a frequent 
item, especially at Easter time, its 
original version for orchestra, is not. 
A musician high in the councils of 
the Cambridge Society for Early 
Music, which performed it at Sanders 
Theater on Dec. 3, opined this to be 
the first performance since Haydn’s 
own time. Perhaps so, perhaps not, 
but in any event a rare hearing of the 
version. A group of Boston Sym- 
phony musicians, plus Erwin Bodky, 
harpsichord, and Paul Matthen, bass, 
merit approval for their enterprise. 
This concert ended the 1956 series of 
the Society. ° 


Budapest Quartet rrogram 


The Budapest Quartet has been 
here again, bringing joy to an audi- 
ence which required numerous chairs 
to be placed on stage. A Beethoven 
program, consisting of the D major 
Quartet, Op. 18, No. 3; the Quartet 
in E flat, Op. 74, and the A minor 
Quartet, Op. 132, was played with 
superlative technique, style and feel- 
ing. (Jordan Hall, in the Boston Uni- 
versity Celebrity Series, Nov. 28.) 


Next night the Civic Symphony, 
whose conductor is Paul Cherkassky, 
began its 31st season at Jordan Hall. 
Glinka’s Overture to “Russlan and 
Ludmilla”, the Beethoven “Emperor” 
Concerto with Edith Stearns as piano 
soloist, and Schubert’s “Great” C ma- 
jor Symphony made up the program. 
It was too long and perceptibly 
fatigued the musicians, who, however, 
are a good body of players. Miss 
Stearns played nimbly, but in too 
ladylike a fashion. 


That Leon Fleisher has remarkable 
capacity for playing Schubert was 
established last season. When he re- 
turned to Jordan Hall on Nov. 25 
(Boston University Celebrity Series), 
he reinforced the impression by his 
fine, lyrical account of seven Liandler 
from Op. 171. Beethoven’s D major 
Sonata, Op. 10, No. 3, went pretty 
well, too, although the Largo e mesto 
was taken so slow the phrases almost 
fell apart at the outset. With De- 
bussy’s “La Cathédrale Engloutie” 
and Ravel’s “Valses nobles et senti- 
mentales”, Mr. Fleisher betrayed his 
age, for the interpretive cunning de- 
manded by these pieces usually ar- 
rives only with middle years. Ravel’s 
“Alborada del gracioso”, on the other 


hand, was really quite satisfying. 

By this time Boston has tasted the 
marvelous qualities of the Vienna 
Philharmonic, which, one of _ the 
greatest orchestras of the world, has 
the discipline and the sensitivity of 
such organizations as the Berlin Phil- 
harmonic and the Amsterdam Con- 
certgebouw orchestras, but also com- 
mands greater brilliance than either. 
Carl Schuricht’s conducting was 
equally enthralling, through Weber’s 
“Euryanthe” Overture and the D 
major Symphony (K. 181) of Mozart. 
But Bruckner’s Seventh Symphony, in 
a reading of blaze and splendor, was 
something of which I had never heard 
the like before. (Symphony Hall, Dec. 
2, in the Boston University Celebrity 
Series.) 


Singher Replaces Simoneau 


We were to have heard tenor Leo- 
pold Simoneau in his local debut at 
the second Boston Morning Musicale 
in aid of the Boston School of Occu- 
pational Therapy, in the Hotel Statler 
ballroom on Dec. 5. But illness super- 
vened, and baritone Martial Singher 
did us all a good turn by replacing 
Mr. Simoneau. A several times Morn- 
ing Musicales favorite, Mr. Singher 
again distinguished himself as a con- 
cert artist of great finesse and inti- 
macy, with old music, an unusually 
contemplative performance of Boris’ 
“I Have Attained the Greatest Power” 
from Mussorgsky’s opera, and seven 
of Schumann’s “Dichterliebe” songs. 

The Handel and Haydn Society’s 
annual performances (two) of “Mes- 
siah” again showed that the famed old 
organization continues at the peak of 
superiority to which Dr. Thompson 
Stone brought the chorus several years 
ago. This year the soloists were Alice 
Farnsworth Boffetti, a silken-voiced 
soprano; Harold Haugh, a musical 
tenor; Elsa Gerling, contralto, and 
Donald Gramm, to my mind one of 
the finest and most promising bass- 
baritone musicians of the time. (Sym- 
phony Hall, Dec. 9 and 10.) 

The Golden Age Singers, who have 
been making lots of friends during 
their current (and first) tour in the 
United States, showed us their notable 
prowess in vocal polyphony at Jordan 
Hall (Boston University Celebrity 
Series) on Dec. 9. Nothing like this 
has been heard (on a commercial 
concert basis, at least) in our town 
since the English Singers bade us 
farewell in 1930. —Cyrus Durgin 


Warren Soloist 


In Indianapolis 


Indianapolis—The baritone voice 
of Leonard Warren overwhelmed the 
large crowd at the fourth subscrip- 
tion concerts by Izler Solomon and 
the Indianapolis Symphony on Dec. 
8-9. Undoubtedly one of the finest 
voices heard with the Indianapolis 
Symphony, Mr. Warren’s expressive, 
dramatic singing held the audience 
from the start. 

His generous program included 
Handel’s Largo from “Xerxes”, Ver- 
di’s “Credo” from “Otello”, “Eri tu” 
from “A Masked Ball”, Gounod’s 
“Avant de quitter” from “Faust”, and 
Giordano’s “Nemico della patria” 
from “Andrea Chenier”. Mr. Solo- 
mon provided superb accompani- 
ments. 

The orchestra played Rossini’s 
“The Italian Woman in Algiers” 
Overture to open the program, and 
continued with Mozart’s classic 
Symphony No. 40. Elgar’s “Enigma” 
Variations concluded the program. 

Of local interest elsewhere, Igor 


Buketoff, conductor of the Butler 
University Symphony, left for Europe 
to spend six weeks studying the musi- 
cal scene there. The trip, including 
visits to Oslo, Paris, Zurich, Vienna, 
Amsterdam, Stockholm, and Copen- 
hagen, is being sponsored by the 
Alice M. Ditson Fund with the co- 
operation of the State Department. 
While in Oslo, Mr. Buketoff will con- 
duct the Philharmonic Orchestra on 
a 90-minute broadcast on Jan. 6th. 
The second half of the program will 
be composed wholly of American 
works. 

Prior to his departure, Mr. Buke- 
toff conducted the Butler orchestra 
in a program of music commissioned 
by the Louisville Orchestra, including 
a choral work with Daniel Ferro, 
Jordan College of Music voice de- 
partment chairman, as soloist. 

—Marjorie Suddith 


Cincinnati Hears 


De Groot Debut 


Cincinnati.—Cor de Groot, Dutch 
pianist, made his United States debut 
with the Cincinnati Symphony, Thor 
Johnson conducting, at the concerts 
on Nov. 9 and 10 in Music Hall. 
Mr. de Groot’s piano tone was spa- 
cious and resonant, and his technique 
was solid and vigorous, conveying 
with remarkable clarity the structural 
details of the music. His interpreta- 
tion of the Beethoven “Emperor” 
Concerto was impressive and patri- 
cian, rather than warm or stirring, 
and it showed deep musical insight. 

Ernest Bloch’s Symphony in E flat 
was given its United States premiere 
on this program. It has a dark, somber 
cast, stern and foreboding in mood. 
The individual, masterly craftsman- 
ship of Bloch was highly evident in a 
striking performance by Mr. Johnson 
and the orchestra. Weber’s Overture 
to the opera “Abu Hassan” and the 
Preludes to Acts I and III of Wag- 
ner’s “Lohengrin” were played with 
lesser persuasion. 


Doppmann with Symphony 


William Doppmann, 22-year-old 
pianist who received most of his 
training in Cincinnati, was soloist in 
Rachmaninoff’s Concerto No. 1 with 
the symphony for the Nov. 23 and 
24 concerts. Mr. Doppmann has the 
potentialities for a first-rate pianistic 
career. He has an impressively varied 
tonal palette, brilliant technique, fine 
musical artistry as well as maturity 
in his interpretive approach. Also on 
the program was the premiere of 
Henry Cowell’s Variations for Or- 
chestra which, although it may not be 
great music, is inventive in idiom, 
spicy and flavorsome in orchestral 
color—particularly in the percussion 
section, which includes bowls (Pyrex 
or metal) and piano strings struck 
with a mallet. Mr. Johnson led the 
orchestra through a skillful, graphic 
version of the work. Rachmaninoff’s 
“Isle of the Dead” and Corelli’s Suite 
for Strings completed the program. 

Leonard Rose gave the first Cin- 
cinnati performance of Peter Men- 
nin’s Concerto for Cello and Orches- 
tra as soloist with the symphony in 
the Nov. 2 and 3 concerts. The work 
is of symphonic stature with a very 
busy, challenging part for the solo 
instrument. It exploits the full re- 
sources of the cello, and Mr. Rose 
surmounted his difficult task in heroic 
fashion. Faultless intonation, an as- 
toundingly even scale, great variety 
of tone color and amazingly facile 
technique marked his account of this 
work. Haydn’s Symphony No. 104 
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opened the program, and Dvorak’s 
Symphony No. 4, in G major, con- 
cluded the concert, with the orchestra 
sounding unusually sonorous. 

The College-Conservatory Artist 
Series presented the Vienna Philhar- 
monic, Carl Schuricht, conductor, for 
a near-capacity audience at Music 
Hall on Nov. 13. The program con- 
sisted of Mozart’s Symphony No. 23, 
Bruckner’s Symphony No. 7, and 
Beethoven’s “Egmont” Overture. 

The orchestra’s sound was vibrant 
and buoyant, eminently proportioned 
from pianissimo to forte. There was 
exquisite artistic beauty and match- 
less authority in each work. Mr. 
Schuricht, a courtly gentleman, in- 
spired and guided his men with im- 
peccable direction. At the close of the 
concert the audience rose to give a 
tremendous ovation. 

Choice of the NBC Opera produc- 
tion of “The Marriage of Figaro”, 
for its third attraction this season on 
Nov. 25 at Music Hall, was another 
feather in the cap of the Artist Series 
management, drawing a large audi- 
ence. The cast of principals was ex- 
cellent. Strongest in their roles were 
Walter Cassel as Count Almaviva, 
Adelaide Bishop as Susanna, and 
Frances Bible as Cherubino. The per- 
formance was polished, exuberant, 
and with meaningful stage action. 
The quality of sets and costumes 
were commensurate with the caliber 
of the performance. 


Pilar Lorengar in Recital 


The Matinee Musicale Club pre- 
sented Pilar Lorengar in a Cincinnati 
debut on Nov. 11 at the Netherland 
Hilton’s Hall of Mirrors. Miss Lor- 
engar was distinguished by her nat- 
ural poise and simplicity rather than 
professional glamor in personality. 
Her voice was of beautiful lyric qual- 
ity, refined in texture, and she used 
it in captivating manner with fluent 
technique and discriminating musi- 
cianship. Paul Berl was at the piano. 

Cincinnati’s Xavier University cele- 
brated its 125th anniversary, on Nov. 
20, with a special concert by the 
Cincinnati Symphony, Thor Johnson 
conducting. Two premieres were 
given for the occasion: Herbert Wot- 
tle’s “Jubilemus” for orchestra, and 
Felix Labunski’s “Xavierana” for two 
pianos. The latter was played by two 
fine pianists now on the faculty— 
Peter Paul Loyanich, who also was 
soloist in Grieg’s A minor Piano Con- 
certo, and Rev. John H. Reinke, S.J., 
also soloist in Gershwin’s Concerto in 
F. The concert opened with Brahms’s 
“Academic Festival Overture” to fur- 
ther honor the occasion. 

—Mary Leighton 


Werther Revived 


In New Orleans 


New Orleans.—Massenet’s “Wer- 
ther”, after almost 40 years since its 
last performance here, was presented 
by the New Orleans Opera House 
Association, Albert Emke, president, 
Nov. 29. The delicate music was ap- 
preciated by an audience which 
should have been three times its size, 
but, small as was the attendance the 
participating artists gave their best. 
Cesare Valletti invested his role with 
much subtlety of phrasing, making a 
strong appeal to those who were fa- 
miliar with the seldom- performed 
opera. Nell Rankin’s touching acting 
in the last scene was moving. Arthur 
Cosenza, Josephine Guido, Joseph 
Rouleau, Don Bernard and Harry 
Theard contributed to the artistic 
presentation. - Renato Cellini con- 
ducted sympathetically. 

The New Orleans Opera House 
Guild (Community Concerts series), 


January 1, 1957 


Mrs. Edward B. Ludwig, president, 
had a capacity audience to greet Man- 
tovani and his musicians. The enter- 
tainment was a complete novelty 
which captivated the immense crowd. 
Most of the well-known numbers 
seemed new ones under the baton and 
arrangements of Mantovani. The 
Guild also presented on Dec. 8 in 
solo and concerted work, Gary Graff- 
man and Camilla Wicks. Mr. Graff- 
man confirmed the fine impression he 
made here several years ago, his 
pianism revealing qualities of very 
high order, and the violin playing of 
Miss Wicks offered much to admire. 

The New Orleans Philharmonic- 
Symphony, Alexander Hilsberg, con- 
— presented Mahler’s Symphony 
No. This work cannot be said to 
have ‘iaeedl the large attendance, 
but it did accentuate Mr. Hilsberg’s 


musicianship. His reading of Weber’s 
“Oberon” Overture delighted his many 
admirers. The soloist was concert- 
master Julius Schulman, who gave 
the Mendelssohn Concerto in E minor 
a smooth, musicianly, but not quite 
fervid enough, reading. At another 
concert, Isaac Stern was soloist and 
played ‘the Beethoven Concerto in D 
major very effectively. In Tchaikov- 
sky’s Symphony No. 4, Mr. Hilsberg 
triumphed. 

On Dec. 11, the soloist was Mar- 
jorie Lawrence, now connected with 
the voice department of Newcomb 
School of Music. The noted singer, 
regal in attire and poise, proved her 
talents and was rewarded by an ova- 
tion from a large and most gracious 
audience. Her dramatic soprano voice 
was at times thrilling. 

—Harry Brunswick Loéb 


Reiner Introduces Symphony 
By Malcolm Arnold 


Chicago.—The Chicago Symphony 
is taking its change of quarters from 
Orchestra Hall to the Civic Opera 
House in its stride. Beginning on Dec. 
13, Fritz Reiner conducted his last 
Thursday-Friday pair of concerts be- 
fore his eight-week vacation. For the 
orchestral portion of the program, he 
offered the United States premiere of 
the Symphony No. 2 of Malcolm 
Arnold, English composer. It was 
coupled with Strauss’s “Death and 
Transfiguration”. 

Arnold’s symphony, in four move- 
ments, is an agreeable work, although 
agreeable is hardly apt for the seri- 
ousness of the third movement, 
marked “Lento”. Its themes are tune- 
ful, and the first movement suggested 
to me a pleasant English country- 
side — with modern conveniences. 
Throughout the work, the composer 
displayed his mastery of counterpoint 
and orchestral technique. Mr. Reiner 
and his men played it superbly. 

I missed the Dec. 6 concert, at 
which Byron Janis was praised for his 
performances of Rachmaninoff’s First 
Piano Concerto and Strauss’s “Bur- 
leske”. The orchestra played Mus- 
sorgsky’s “A Night on Bare Moun- 
tain” and Ravel’s “Daphnis and 
Chloe” Suite No. 2. 

Louis Kentner appeared for the first 
time here on Dec. 2. A pianist of 30 


years’ experience, his playing of 
Beethoven’s “Appassionata” Sonata 
was authoritative and _ structurally 
cohesive. 


Daniel Kunin, a young pianist from 
Minneapolis, made his Chicago debut 
at Fullerton Hall on Dec. 3, showing 


great promise, although he misjudged 
the overresonant acoustics of the hall 
by a too generous use of the damper 
pedal. He played a new “Fantasia” by 
Benjamin Lees that, though short, was 
most interesting and worth hearing. 

Jasper Patton, pianist, was heard at 
Fullerton Hall on Dec. 4. His pro- 
gram included the local premiere of 
Roger Dickerson’s Sonatina (1956). 

On Dec. 9, the Community Sym- 
phony, conducted by Leon Stein, ap- 
peared at Thorne Hall, with Alyne 
Dumas Lee, soprano, as soloist. Miss 
Lee introduced “Three Songs on 
Poems by Carl Sandburg”, by H. 
Josephson and sang arias by Handel 
and Mozart. 

At Mandel Hall, the Eger Players 
gave a varied program on Dec. 7, in- 
cluding Brahms’s.Horn Trio in E flat, 
Op. 40. It was a rare experience. 

The following Friday, Fernando 
Valenti, harpsichordist, appeared in 
the same hall. He prefaced each num- 
ber on his program with a most en- 
gaging talk, which helped to make the 
recital informal and delightful. 

Of the many performances of Han- 
del’s “Messiah” at Christmastide, two 
of the most notable were those by the 
University of Chicago Chapel Choir, 
Richard Vikstrom, director, on Dec. 
9, at Rockefeller Chapel, and by the 
Swedish Choral Club, Harry T. Carl- 
son, director, on Dec. 16 at Medinah 
Temple. 

A special Christmas concert was 
given at the Art Institute on Dec. 9 by 
the Chicago Chamber Orchestra, 
Dieter Kober, conductor, with Aksel 
Schiotz as soloist. _—Howard Talley 


Josef Krips, conductor, and members of the Buffalo Philharmonic are 
honored at a reception following the orchestra’s concert in Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, given by United States Consul General and Mrs. F. E, Farnsworth. 
Left to right are the Lieutenant Governor, Mr. Krips, Mrs. Farnsworth, 
Mrs. Krips, Mrs. Alistair Fraser, J. F. Willis, and Mr. Farnsworth — 








_musicians, 


Nashville Symphony 
Has Busy Week 


Nashville, Tenn.—The Nashville 
Symphony, conducted by Guy. Tay- 
lor, had its busiest time recently when 
it made a total of seven appearances 
in a week. The period began on Nov. 
27, with a regular subscription pro- 
gram, in which Guiomar Novaes was 
soloist in the Schumann Piano Con- 
certo. : 

Two Symphonette concerts for high 
school students, three children’s con- 
certs in one day for 6,000 school chil- 
dren, and the Christmas Family Con- 
cert rounded out the week. A total of 
more than 12,000 people heard the 
and a listening audience 
reported at 10,000 heard a broadcast 
of one of the children’s concerts. 
Monitor, NBC radio program, re- 
corded a portion of a children’s con- 
cert for rebroadcast on Dec. 9. 

The family concert proved so pop- 
ular that a second has been scheduled 
for March 17. Admission for the en- 
tire family is priced at one dol- 
lar. Mr. Taylor was narrator in an 
informal program, which included 
Rudolph Ganz’s “Brassy Prelude”, 
“Percussional Melee”, “Woody 
Scherzo”, and “Strings in Variations” 
to illustrate sections of the orchestra. 
Dancers from the newly formed Nash- 
ville Ballet Society appeared in the 
“Nutcracker” Suite, and 200 school 
children sang Christmas carols. 

On Jan. 15, Cesare Valletti, tenor, 
will be soloist. The orchestra will be 
heard in Gilbert Trythall’s “A Solemn 
Chant for String Orchestra”, a First 
Performance Award by the orchestra 
to a Southeastern composer; Brahms’s 
Third Symphony; and other works. 


Buffalo Orchestra 
Tours in Canada 

Buffalo, N. Y.—The Buffalo Phil- 
harmonic broke new musical ground 
recently when it became the first ma- 
jor orchestra to tour the Maritime 
Provinces of Canada. The orchestra 
played eight concerts from Nov. 1 to 
15, in cities such as Halifax and St. 
John and towns as small as Truro. 
Capacity audiences turned out every- 
where to hear the group, which per- 
formed under the direction of Josef 
Krips, its conductor, and Willis Page, 
associate conductor. 

Programs on the tour included 
Rossini’s “William Tell” Overture, 
Richard Strauss’s “Don Juan”, and 
Beethoven's “Eroica” Symphony, with 
Wagner’s overture to “The Flying 
Dutchman” played everywhere as an 
encore. Among the more amusing 
incidents of the tour was the concert 
in Truro, played in the local church, 
where fixtures from the interior had 
to be removed temporarily to make 
room for the 82 musicians of the 
orchestra. 


Lang Made President 
Of Critics Circle 


The Music Critics Circle of New 
York elected Paul Henry Lang of 
the New York “Herald Tribune” as 
president of the organization for the 
coming year on Dec. 12. Other offi- 
cers who were elected are Harold C. 
Schonberg, of the New York “Times”, 
vice- president; Edward Downes, of 
the “Times”, secretary; and Arthur 
Holde, of the German-language 
paper “Aufbau”, as treasurer. Miles 
Kastendieck, of the New York 
“Journal-American”, retired as presi- 
dent, a post he had held for eight of 
the circle’s 15 years. 
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Ballet, Orchestra and Chorus 
Among Columbia Acquisitions 


American Ballet Theatre 


The American Ballet Theatre, 
formerly known as Ballet Theatre, 
will be under the management of 
Columbia Artists Management for 
the season 1957-1958. Final confer- 
ences for this major shift in booking 
direction were held last week and 
announced by Frederick C. Schang, 
president of Columbia Artists Man- 
agement. The American Ballet Thea- 
tre is now completing a highly suc- 
cessful European tour, returning to 
New York in early February, for 





Giorgio Tozzi 


which a gala performance at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, in Feb- 
ruary, has already been announced. 


The company will be under the 
direction of the Coppicus and Schang 
Division of Columbia Artists, with 
which it had its beginnings as the 
Mordkin Ballet in the season 1938- 
1939. At that time Lucia Chase, co- 
director of American Ballet Theatre, 
was one of the principal dancers of 
the company with Mikhail Mordkin. 

This season Columbia Artists Man- 
agement brought to America the 
Royal Danish Ballet and for the two 
seasons previous had booked the tours 
of the Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo. 

Principal dancers of American 
Ballet Theatre next season will be 
Nora Kaye, John Kriza, Lupe Ser- 
rano, Erik Bruhn and Scott Douglas. 

In its gala program at the Metro- 
politan Opera House, the company 
will give the American premiere of 
“Winter’s Eve”, a new ballet being 
choreographed in Europe for it by 
Kenneth MacMillan, of England. The 
work is being set to music of Benja- 
min Britten and will have decor by 
Nicholas Georgiadis. Miss Kaye and 
Mr. Kriza will have the leading roles. 

The company was enthusiastically 
welcomed when it made an _ unex- 
pected visit to Rotterdam last month, 
after a portion of its Middle East 
tour was called off. After appearances 
in other European cities, the dancers 
were scheduled to perform for Prince 
Rainier and Princess Grace, at Monte 
Carlo, Monaco. 


Robert Kirkham 


Robert Kirkham, mistakenly iden- 
tified in the Dec. 15 issue of Musical 





America as a Community Concerts 
representative in a report of the an- 
nual Community Conference, is the 
newest addition to the baritone roster 
of the Judson, O’Neill and Judd divi- 
sion of Columbia Artists Manage- 
ment. 

A protege of Rosa Ponselle, Mr. 
Kirkham made his debut last season 
as Athanaél in “Thais”, with the Bal- 
timore Civic Opera. He returned to 
Baltimore earlier this season to ap- 
pear as soloist with that city’s orches- 
tra in Berlioz’s “L’Enfance du Christ”. 





Hilde Gueden 


Hilde Gueden 


Hiide Gueden, leading soprano of 
the Metropolitan Opera, and well- 
known as a recitalist and orchestra 
soloist, has joined the roster of Co- 
lumbia Artists Management, where 
she will be under the personal direc- 
tion of Coppicus and Schang. Miss 
Gueden, who divides her time be- 
tween the United States and Vienna, 
was formerly under the management 
of S. Hurok. 


Giorgio Tozzi 


Giorgio Tozzi, Metropolitan Opera 
bass, has signed a contract to appear 
under the management of the Cop- 
picus and Schang division of Colum- 
bia Artists Management. Besides sing- 
ing leading roles at the Metropolitan, 
Mr. Tozzi is active as a recitalist and 
orchestra soloist. 


Royal Danish Ballet Dancers 


Eight principal dancers of the 
Royal Danish Ballet will return to 
the United States this summer for a 
tour of summer dance and music fes- 
tivals. Inge Sand, long one of the top 
solo dancers of the Danish Ballet, 
and Robert Zeller, American conduc- 
tor for the recent tour of the com- 
plete company from Copenhagen, are 
the artistic directors for the summer 
ensemble. The list of dancers and the 
three programs which will be offered 
the summer audiences will be an- 
nounced later. The artists will tour 
under the direction of the Coppicus 
and Schang division of Columbia 
Artists Management, which managed 
the autumn tour of the Ballet in asso- 
ciation with Howard Lanin. 


Florence Festival Orchestra 


A major event of the fall concert 
season will be the first American 
appearances of the Symphony Or- 
chestra of the Florence Festival 
(Orchestra del Maggio Musicale Fio- 
rentino). Long identified with the 
famous May Festival in Florence, the 
ensemble, composed of 97 musicians, 
is the permanent orchestra of the city 
of Florence. 

Of special interest will be the pro- 
grams of the orchestra, which along 
with the standard masterpieces, will 
offer rarely heard works of Italian 
composers from the 17th century to 
the present. Among the new works to 
be presented will be the “Sinfonia 
Americana” by the young Italian 
composer Franco Mannino. 





Joseph Liebling 


Conductors of the Florence or- 
chestra in its tour here are to be 
announced before Feb. 1. The ten- 
week tour, which will take the en- 
semble to the West Coast, will take 
place in October, November and De- 
cember, 1957, under the direction of 
the Coppicus and Schang division of 
Columbia Artists Management, Inc., 
by arrangement with Albert Morini. 


Liebling and Master Singers 


Conductor Joseph Liebling and The 
Master Singers will make their first 
national tour October through Decem- 
ber, 1957, under Columbia Artists 
Management, Inc. Judson, O’Neill and 
Judd division will handle the direction. 

Mr. Liebling was born in New York 
and studied at the Juilliard School of 
Music. His musical background in- 
cludes the Robert Shaw Chorale, 
composing for the theater, dance, and 
films. The Master Singers, a group 
of 20 choristers, was formed by Mr. 
Liebling in 1954. Since then they 
have enjoyed several successful ap- 
pearances in New York. Their pro- 
grams include contemporary and 
classical choral works by Gabrielli, 
Bach, Purcell, Barber, Poulenc, James 
Cohn, Gershwin, and others. 


Limon Troupe 
To Tour Next Fall 


The Jose Limon dance company 
will tour Europe and the Near East 
for approximately five months, start- 
ing in September, 1957. The tour 
will be under the auspices of the 
State Department’s International Ex- 
change Program, administered by the 
American National Theater and 
Academy. 





Countries to be visited most likely 
will include Iraq, Iran, Turkey, 
Lebanon, Syria, Yugoslavia, Israel, 
Greece, France, Italy, Belgium, the 
Netherlands, Britain, Switzerland, 
Austria, Spain, Germany, and Den- 
mark. 

The company will consist of 16 
dancers, plus Doris Humphrey, its 
artistic director; Simon Sadoff, musi- 
cal director; Tharon Musser, stage 
manager; Pauline Lawrence (Mrs. 
Limon), Mr. Limon’s personal man- 
ager; an assistant conductor; and a 
percussionist. Among the leading 
dancers will be Pauline Koner, Lucas 
Hoving, Betty Jones, Ruth Currier, 
and Lavina Nielsen. 


Traviata Added 
To NBC Opera List 


Verdi’s “La Traviata” will be added 
to the repertoire of the NBC Opera 
for its 1957-58 tour. It joins Puccini’s 
“Madam Butterfly” and Mozart’s “The 
Marriage of Figaro”, presented this 
season in the company’s first tour, and 
like them will be sung in English. The 
second tour is now being booked by 
Judson, O’Neill and Judd. The operas 
are produced by Samuel Chotzinoff, 
with Peter Herman Adler as music 
and artistic director. 


Feist and Seaman 


Form New Management 


Milton Feist and Norman Seaman 
have announced a new concert artists’ 
management to be known as Feist 
and Seaman. Their office has been set 
up at 47 West 63rd Street in New 
York City. 

Mr. Feist, head of the Mercury 
Music Corporation, is also the pro- 
cer of Crest Concerts and a contrib- 
utor to “Musical Quarterly” and 
other publications. Mr. Seaman is 
producer of the Twilight and Interval 
Concerts series. During 1956 they 
have individually presented over 60 
concerts at Carl Fischer Concert Hall, 
Carnegie Recital Hall, Town Hall and 
Carnegie Hall. 


Three European Artists 


The new artists on their list include 
three Europeans who have been spon- 
sored in their American debuts re- 
cently by Feist or Seaman. They are 
the young Dutch violinist Kees 
Kooper, a recent prize-winner in the 
Queen Elizabeth of Belgium compe- 


tition; English baritone Frederick 
Fuller; and English bass Ray Buck- 
ingham. 


The young American cellist David 
Freed, soprano Bianco Mosca, and 
pianist Paulina Ruvinska are other 
young artists represented by the new 
firm. Patricia Connor’s American 
Opera Theater, which toured Europe 
for several years, has come under 
their management. They have begun 
working out a tour for the mobile 
group, which carries its own collaps- 
ible scenery. 

On a nonexclusive basis they are 
also representing several established 
artists who command higher fees. 
Among these are Leonid Hambro, 
pianist, and the Musicians Guild. 

On the new firm’s roster on an 
exclusive basis but available only for 
local engagements in the New York 
metropolitan area is the Margaret 
Bonds Chamber Music Society. 
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Wilford To Manage 


Margaret Harshaw 


Margaret Harshaw, dramatic so- 
prano of the Metropolitan Opera who 
is in her 15th consecutive season 
with the company, is now under the 
management of Ronald A. Wilford 
Associates. This season she will be 
heard at the Metropolitan as Briinn- 
hilde in “Die Walkiire” and “G6Otter- 
daimmerung” when Wagner’s “Ring” 
cycle is revived. Miss Harshaw has 
appeared with such major orchestras 
as the Boston Symphony, Chicago 
Symphony, and Philadelphia Orches- 
tra, and at Hollywood Bowl. 





Helen Merrill 
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Vienna Philharmonic 


To Return in 1958 


Luben Vichey, president of Na- 
tional Artists Corporation, has an- 
nounced that the Vienna Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, which was so well- 
received during its first American 
tour this season, will return in 1958. 

The orchestra represented the first 
major European symphony to be 
brought here by National Artists 
Corporation under Mr. Vichey. It 
concluded its 32-day tour of 30 con- 
certs with a performance at the 
United Nations on Dec. 10. Members 
of the orchestra left on Dec. 11 and 
12 to resume their season in Vienna. 


Cosmetto Management 


Signs Gloria Lane 


Gloria Lane, whose professional 
debut was as the Secretary in Menot- 
ti’s opera “The Consul”, has signed 
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with the Cosmetto Artist Management 
for the season 1957-58. Miss Lane 
had subsequent performances with 
the New York City opera and on tour 
in such roles as Carmen and Amneris. 
This season, in addition to her regular 
concert tour, she sang in “The 
Coronation of Poppea”, at Harvard 
in December, and will do “Carmen” 
over the CBS in Toronto on Feb. 6. 
She will sing “Carmen” in New 
Orleans and will also be in the cast 
of Stanley Hollingsworth’s “La 
Grande Bretéche” over NBC-TV. 


Trio of Pianists 
To Tour Again 


Following their 1956 nationwide 
tour in the Mozart Piano Festival, 
Pierre Luboshutz, Genia Nemenoff 
and Boris Goldovsky will again com- 
bine their talents in an attraction 
called “Three Pianos and Orchestra”, 
to be managed by National Artists 
Corporation. Programs will offer 
orchestral works and concertos by 
Beethoven, Shostakovich, Bach, Mar- 
tinu, and others for one, two, and 
three pianos, with Messrs. Luboshutz 
and Goldovsky alternating as con- 
ductors. 


Somach Added 
To Stein List 


Bevery Somach, young American 
violinist, is now under contract with 
the William L. Stein management. 
She recently completed a recital 
series over New York radio station 
WQXR. She will play with the Dut- 
chess County Symphony, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., in February and re- 
citals throughout New York and 
Connecticut in February and March. 
On May 1 she will sail for Europe 
for a six-country tour. 


Vienna Choir Boys 
Arrive For Tour 


Twenty-two Vienna Choir Boys, 
ten to 13 years old, arrived aboard 
the Queen Elizabeth on Dec. 6 to 
begin a 17-week tour of 66 United 
States and Canadian cities. This is 
the 13th group of youngsters that 
have come from Vienna’s Konvikt 
School to perform in North America 
under the management of S. Hurok. 
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Soloists and conductor of the De Paur Opera Gala prepare for their 
sold-out tour of 16 weeks, which begins this month. Left to right: Lawrence 
Winters, baritone; Inez Matthews, soprano; Luther Saxon, tenor; and 
Leonard De Paur, conductor. This is the attraction’s first tour 


Concert Managers Hold 
Ninth Annual Convention 


The ninth annual convention of 
the National Association of Concert 
Managers was held at the St. Moritz 
Hotel, New York City, on Dec. 17 
and 18. The organization, of which 
Roland E. Chesley of Utica, N. Y. is 


president, represents the principal 
sponsors of concert attractions 
throughout the United States and 
Canada. 


Closed business meetings were held 
both mornings of the sessions, and 
afternoon proceedings were open to 
the public. Monday afternoon a con- 
ference, headed by Patrick Hayes of 
Washington, was held on the present 
status of admission taxes and their 
effect on the concert field. 


On Tuesday afternoon a panel dis- 
cussion, with subsequent questions 
from the floor, was held on the effect 
exerted by labor unions on the con- 
cert field. Julius Bloom, director of 
the Brooklyn Academy of Music, 
presided, and members of the panel 


included Jack Ferentz, American 
Federation of Musicians; James J. 
Brennan, International Alliance of 


Theatrical Stage Employees; Hyman 
R. Faine, American Guild of Musical 
Artists; William Gibberson, Actors 
Milton Weintraub, As- 


Equity; and 


sociation of Theatrical Press Agents 
and Managers. Discussion centered 
mostly on problems encountered by 
local concert managers in booking 
concert and theater attractions that in- 
volve jurisdictional policies and regu- 
lations of different artistic unions. 

A banquet at the St. Moritz Hotel 
on the evening of Dec. 18 ended the 
convention. 

William K. Hoff of Philadelphia 
and Dean S. E. Crow of Michigan 
State University were elected honor- 
ary members of the association, and 
Mrs. Edna Saunders of Houston was 
named permanent honorary vice- 
president. 

Two new members named to the 
board were Archie Jones of Texas 
and Mrs. Lulu S. Everts of Syracuse, 
N. Y. An all-new executive commit- 
tee was also formed, consisting of Mr. 
Chesley, Charles Sink of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Mr. Hayes, and 
Frank Andrews of Portland, Ore. 

New officers of the association are 
Roland E. Chesley, president; A. K. 
Gee of Winnipeg, Canada, first vice- 
president; Aaron Richmond of Bos- 
ton, second vice-president; Julius 
Bloom of Brooklyn, secretary; and 
Mrs. Lillian P. Bonney of Baltimore, 
treasurer. 





Association of Concert Managers holds its banquet at the St. Moritz Hotel on Dec. 18 
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Artists and Management 





Corena, Orchestra Go 
To National Artists 


Fernando Corena, leading Metro- 
politan Opera bass, and the Houston 
Symphony head the artists and en- 
sembles just added to the list man- 
aged by National Artists Corporation. 
The Houston Symphony next season 
will be under the direction of Walter 
Susskind, currently conductor of the 
Toronto Symphony. 

Others signed by National Artists 
are Gabriel Banat, violinist; Joan 
Maxwell, mezzo-soprano; and Johnny 
Eaton and his Jazz Group. Mr. Eaton 
will be under the direction of the 
Phil Tippen division. 


Cilli Wang To Make 
American Debut 


“The World of Cilli Wang” is the 
title of the program to be offered by 
Miss Wang, Viennese dancer, actress, 
and mime, who will make her North 
American debut next season, under 
the management of Giesen and 
Boomer. She has appeared at the 
Salzburg Festival and made annual 
tours of Europe and the Far East. 
Her “World” introduces the audi- 
ence to a host of characters—birds, 


quadrupeds, men, women, animated 
toys, vegetables, flowers, and fish—a 
world that is speechless but occasion- 
ally includes grunts, squeaks, and 
groans. 


New Artists Join 
San Francisco Ballet 


San Francisco.—Two new artists 
will be joining the San Francisco 
Ballet on its tour around the world 
under the ANTA Exchange Program. 
They are Leon Danielian, premier 
danseur of the Ballet Russe de Monte 
Carlo, and Locelyn Vollmar, who will 
be returning as ballerina to the com- 
pany where she got her start. 


Traficante, Trump 
Signed by Hofmann 


Hans J. Hofmann has announced 
the signing of Marie Traficante, so- 
prano, and Peter Trump, baritone, 
who recently returned from Europe. 
Miss Traficante has sung leading 
roles in Germany since winning the 
Metropolitan Opera Auditions of the 
Air and a Fulbright scholarship in 
1953. Mr. ‘Trump was heard in con- 
cert and opera in Germany and Aus- 
tria, following tours in this country. 


Two Italian Composers 
View the American Scene 


By Davin M. Epstein 


Luigi Dallapiccola, Italian compos- 
er, is hardly a stranger to American 
shores, having taught for two sum- 
mers at the Tanglewood Music Cen- 
ter. He is getting a wider view of the 
United States this year, however, in 
his stay as guest professor at Queens 
College. Living in Flushing, Long 
Island, he is teaching 15 hours a week 
and hopes to get work done on a new 
opera as well, in skeich form at least. 
The libretto will be his own, the sub- 
ject, as he says with a gleam, “a 
secret”. 

As for our musical life, the com- 
poser is finding his stay informative. 
His two summers at Tanglewood did 
not reveal much about the American 
scene. The music he heard was mostly 
standard repertoire, with very few 
new works played and little American 
music in general. Contact with our 
younger composers came _ mostly 
through limited teaching associations 
at the Berkshire center and with the 
considerable group of students who 
have gone to work with him in Italy, 
many under Fulbright grants. 


What he has seen of American 
music he admires greatly. We have, 
for one thing, some fine teachers. Mr. 
Dallapiccola remembers well meeting 
Aaron Copland in Tanglewood, and 
carries a strong impression of him as 
an excellent pedagogue as well as 
composer. He is also a great admirer 
of the late Serge Koussevitzky, whom 
he never knew, coming here as he did 
after the conductor’s death. But Kous- 
sevitzky’s aid and influence on modern 
American music he respects greatly. 

A close American friend is Roger 
Sessions, who as a teacher is revered 
by a good generation of native artists. 
Sessions’ “Idyll of Theocritus”, com- 
missioned and recently performed by 
the Louisville Orchestra, is dedicated 





Lanny Weintraub 
Luigi Dallapiccola 


to him, a fact to which the Italian 
composer refers with sincere pride. 
Mr. Dallapiccola finds in the work, as 
in much by Sessions, a deeply human 
quality for which he has great affinity. 
The human being today, as always, is 
paramount, and his experiences must 
pervade the essence of our music. 

Some facts of American musical 
life came as news to the Italian writ- 
er. He was unaware of the hardships 
young Americans face in getting or- 
chestral performances of their works. 
The fact, though, was not surprising. 
He himself has found orchestras in 
danger of becoming museums, playing 
mostly tired standard works. Nor does 
mere age make for masterpieces, and 
Mr. Dallapiccola for one would 
sooner mix his old with the new. As 
for the programming problems that 
conductors face with boards of direc- 
tors, he feels sure that if new pieces 
are arranged in concerts along with 
established repertoire, audiences will 
continue to attend, if only to hear 
their favorite works. 

The alternative answer may be 


taking place, as he sees it, in a rebirth 
of chamber works and pieces tor 
small orchestras. Many are being writ- 
ten today in Italy. And we may have 
to concentrate our fire, he says, on an 
audience of a “happy few” who are 
interested in new music and who have 
the “God-given gift to appreciate 
beauty”. But performers and conduc- 
tors must be in tune with the times. 
As he aptly put it with an acid touch, 
“If a pianist who has not occupied 
himself with Debussy, Ravel, etc., 
and who hopes to solve the universal 
problems in works like Mendelssohn’s 
‘Rondo Capriccioso’ says he can’t 
play modern music, this statement is 
without meaning.” 

A fellow Italian, Goffredo Petrassi, 
also set foot here this year, though 
for a shorter time. As guest teacher of 
composition he was in residence at 
Tanglewood during the summer, after 
which he toured the country as a 
tourist out to the Far West. Museums 
in the major cities held a special in- 
terest, as he is a lover of modern art. 
He was impressed with the sizable 
collections in many centers and among 
American painters liked particularly 
the late Jackson Pollock and Ben 
Shahn—catholic taste, indeed. 

This is a busy season for the com- 
poser. At Tanglewood Charles Munch 
directed his Sixth Concerto and Hugh 
Ross his “Coro di Morti”, Mr. Pe- 
trassi himself conducting a Sonata da 
Camera. Returning to Rome in early 


October, he took up his teaching du- 
ties at the Conservatory and began 
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work on a list of commissions. A 
symphonic piece is due the BBC in 
London for the tenth anniversary of 
the Third Program, and after this he 
hopes to finish a first string quartet. 

Mr. Petrassi was very interested in 
American musical life and found the 
picture here growing on a broad scale. 
“There is a good standard of talent”, 
he said, “but it has to develop more 
in the sense of technique and spirit- 
ual values. The young composers are 
very cultivated but have not as yet an 
awareness of the problems of musical 
creation—a thing most difficult and 
severe.” 

As for the Italian scene, young com- 
posers, along with colieagues through- 
out Europe, are self-conscious about 
style. Diverse schools of thought com- 
bined with the weight of European 
tradition have frightened most of the 
younger men from striking out on 
their own path. They tend instead to 
gravitate toward particular techniques. 

His music is little known here as 
yet, Mr. Petrassi feels, and he hopes 
it will become more familiar. He 


has an audience at the moment among 
the same “happy few” that Mr. Dal- 
lapiccola finds alive to present-day 
events. Also, like his countryman, 
Mr. Petrassi sees most big conductors 
as about ten years behind the times 
in either their interest or understand- 
ing of modern music. 

He looks forward to a wider pub- 
lic in time. As he says, like any 
artist’s work his must be seen in the 
light of a continuous development 
from his own past. And, like all 
music, the key to its understanding 
are those constant faculties of per- 
ception—“intelligence et sensibilité”. 


Edinburgh Festival 
Lists Participants 


Edinburgh.—At least six countries 
other than Great Britain will be repre- 
sented in the 1957 Edinburgh Inter- 
national Festival, which has an- 
nounced its initial plans. 

A season of Italian opera will be 
presented by La Scala of Milan, which 
will offer four productions from the 
repertoire of La Piccola Scala. These 
are Cimarosa’s “Il Matrimonio Segre- 
to”, Bellini’s “La Sonnambula”, Doni- 
zetti’s “Don Pasquale”, and a double 
bill of Menotti’s “The Medium” and 
“Amahl and the Night Visitors”. Nino 
Sanzogno and Antonio Votto will be 
the conductors; Giorgio Strehler, 
Luchino Visconti, and Franco Zeffi- 
relli, the producers. It is expected that 
Maria Meneghini Callas will take the 
title role in “La Sonnambula”. 

The festival will open on Aug. 18 
with a concert by the Hallé Orchestra, 
conducted by Sir John Barbirolli. The 
program will be devoted to music by 
Elgar. 

Two foreign orchestras to appear 
will be the Bavarian Radio Symphony, 
led by Otto Klemperer and Eugen 
Jochum, and the Amsterdam Concert- 
gebouw Orchestra, led by Eduard van 
Beinum and a guest conductor. 

Other British orchestras scheduled 
to play are the Philharmonia of Lon- 
don, with Mr. Klemperer and Rafael 
Kubelik among the conductors; the 
Scottish National Orchestra; and the 
BBC Scottish Orchestra. 

Janos Starker will play Elgar’s Cello 
Concerto in the Hallé Orchestra’s 
opening program. Later he will play 
the complete unaccompanied cello 
suites of Bach. 

Clara Haskil, Rudolf Firkusny, and 
Solomon head the list of pianists who 
will be heard. Lois Marshall and 
Victoria De Los Angeles, sopranos; 
Anton Dermota, tenor; Dietrich 
Fischer-Dieskau and Pierre Bernac, 
baritones; Szymon Goldberg, violinist; 
and Francis Poulenc, composer-pianist, 
are also listed to appear. 

Anna Russell, noted comedienne, 
will give a series of programs. 

The Royal Swedish Ballet, the 
Ballets Africains of Keita Fodeba, and 
the Grand Ballet du Marquis de 
Cuevas will take part in the festival, 
the first two groups for the first time. 

Art exhibitions and plays and pro- 
grams by such chamber groups as the 
Hollywood String Quartet complete 
the list of attractions for the festival. 


Boston Symphony 
Shares Mozart Honors 


Vienna.—At a matinee held by the 
Mer Mozart Community on Dec. 

1956, the 1956 Mozart Medal was 
pan to four foreign organizations 
which rendered distinguished services 
in honoring the composer during the 
Mozart Year. They were the Boston 
Symphony, the Association Frangaise 
des Amis de Mozart, Il Comune di 
Milano, and the Deutsche Gramma- 
phon-Gesellschaft. 
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Fraternity 


Praiseworthy indeed is the 
alacrity with which musicians and 
other performing artists in this 
country have come to the aid of 
their colleages who have succeeded 
in escaping from embattled Hun- 
gary. In addition to the possibility 
of the entire Budapest Opera Com- 
pany being re-established in Toron- 
to, as reported elsewhere in these 
pages, more and more groups and 
individuals in the United States are 
creating opportunities for Hungar- 
ian refugee artists to pick up the 
pieces of their lives and carry on 
their careers over here. 

The American National Theater 
and Academy has established an of- 
fice to help qualified musicians, 
dancers and actors to orient them- 
selves in the American entertain- 
ment world and to provide practi- 
cal assistance for them as well as 
professional guidance. This is an 
extension of its International Ex- 
change Program and is supported 
by a grant from the Rockefeller 
Foundation. 

Meanwhile Walter Hendl has of- 
fered a position as cellist in the 
Dallas Symphony to any qualify- 
ing Hungarian refugee and has the 
support in this move of the musi- 
cians union. Many more such life- 
saving offers no doubt will be com- 
ing along rapidly. A shining ex- 
ample of the true universality and 
fraternity of the artistic profes- 
sions. 


From The Battle Front 


From the throwing of a bunch 
of scallions to the stage at a memor- 
able matinee several weeks ago, the 
aroma of pungent publicity sur- 
rounding the Metropolitan’s fiery 
diva, Maria Meneghini Callas, has 
been rising in a mighty crescendo. 
The most recent climax came with 
the firing, fortissimo, of the young 
Italian baritone, Enzo Sordello, for 
a dissonant variety of reasons that 
have been orchestrated richly in 
the New York press and wherever 
two or more opera-lovers are gath- 
ered together. 

Mr. Sordello, who made a most 
promising debut on Nov. 3, says 
Miss Callas got him fired because 
he held a note which they had in 
common in a duet in “Lucia” re- 
cently after she “cracked” on it 
and quickly let it go. As they left 
the stage, the baritone alleges, she 
told him she would see to it that he 
never sang with her again. Some- 
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thing similar, he says, happened at 
La Scala two years ago when he 
appeared with her there on open- 
ing night. 

Not so, says Mr. Bing. Miss 
Callas had nothing to do with the 
firing. Rather, says the Metropoli- 
tan’s general manager, Mr. Sor- 
dello was discharged for insubordi- 
nation on repeated complaints from 
conductor Fausto Cleva, who said 
the baritone would not take direc- 
tion from him and insisted upon 
adding high notes to his part that 
were not in the score. 

Not so, says Mr. Sordello. Ac- 
cording to him, he had had only 
one disagreement with Mr. Cleva 
and that was over a high F sharp 
he wanted to take at the conclusion 
of his first-act aria, “Cruda, funesta 
smania,” thus adding another bit of 
confusion to the issue, since the aria 
in question is in the key of G and 
ends on G. Was the aria trans- 
posed down a half-step to end on 
F sharp? Anyhow, Mr. Sordello 
says he gave in on this point and 
declares that a recording made of 
that Saturday afternoon perform- 
ance would prove that he had sung 
the aria exactly as written by Doni- 
Zetti. 

Not so, says Miss Callas. Quot- 
ing her, the New York “Journal- 
American” reported: “Signor Sor- 
dello had to find a good excuse 
for being fired so he picked on me. 
. . » He was utterly disrespectful 
when he told about the notes. You 
see, we didn’t rehearse it that way 
so I didn’t know what he was do- 
ing.” 

And Fausto Cleva? He wasn’t 
talking. 

At the next performance of 
“Lucia,” it was announced shortly 
before curtain time that Miss Callas 
was suffering from a_ recurrent 
throat infection and would not ap- 
pear. Her place was taken at the 
last moment, and with much suc- 


cess, by Dolores Wilson. The sub- 
stitution irritated a number of Cal- 
las fans, however, and they de- 
scended upon the box office for re- 
funds or rain-checks. The manage- 
ment explained that it makes no 
refunds for changes of cast, only 
for changes of operas, and the 
altercation became so heated that. 
police were called to keep order. 
“Just a little hollering,” summed 
up one of the cops, as the dis- 
gruntled ones were persuaded to 
go into the theater and take their 
seats. 

By way of a side diversion, Mr. 
Bing is in a_ hassle with the 
standees and is said to be con- 
sidering abolishing standing room 
at the opera house. His complaint 
is that they interrupt the perform- 
ance by applauding in the wrong 
places. Here Mr. Bing is largely 
in the right. Many of the standees 
do applaud in the wrong places and 
for the most obviously partisan rea- 
sons. But so do lots of other peo- 
ple in the house, mostly out of 
sheer ignorance of the music. The 
standees, however, are the worst 
offenders, principally because a new 
hooligan element has developed 
among them and is present for rea- 
sons having little to do with opera. 
The main offenders are easily 
spotted and should be ejected from 
the theater as public nuisances. 

Further bulletins from the battle 
front will be reported as received. 


Alive and Kicking 


On Dec. 7, the New York 
“Times” printed the obituary no- 
tice of Hedwig Rosenthal, widow of 
the noted pianist, Moriz Rosenthal. 
No one was more surprised to read 
this report than Mme. Rosenthal 
herself, who is very much alive, 
teaches a large class of pupils in 
New York and is contemplating 
writing her memoirs. The report 





“I hope he plays bridge’’ 








was a hoax telephoned to the 
“Times” by a prankster posing as 
Mme. Rosenthal’s niece. 

The “Times’s” inadvertent dis- 
covery that Mme. Rosenthal is 
thinking about writing memoirs in 
which she says she intends to give 
the truth about her husband’s ca- 
reer and “not dance around it like 
a fox” is a most interesting, not to 
say startling, piece of news. Moriz 
Rosenthal was one of the most 
colorful and unconventional musi- 
cians of his generation, and the 
“truth” about him would be fasci- 
nating, particularly for those privi- 
leged to have observed and mar- 
veled at his public deportment. 

The “Times,” by the way, said 
Mme. Rosenthal was 83. She said 
“I’m over 20.” 


Eves Well Spent 


Alexander Schneider is a man of 
ideas—not news to our readers. On 
Christmas Eve, 1955, the violinist 
proved a pet point: that enough 
music-lovers would turn out to hear 
a concert at midnight on this date 
to fill Carnegie Hall. A low price 
would help, he said, and the box- 
office fee was only 50 cents—first- 
come, first-served. The violinist 
played an all-Bach program. 

This past Christmas he proved 
his point again, holding a similar 
concert but with works of other 
composers added. In addition to 
Bach, the names of Handel, Corelli, 
and Vivaldi were also to be found 
on the program. A small orchestra 
took part, as well as Russell Ober- 
lin, counter tenor. 

Mr. Schneider now wants to ex- 
tend the plan to Easter time as 
well, with three Saturday night con- 
certs at the same admission price, 
featuring the 12 Concerti Grossi of 
Handel’s Op. 6. 


Who Is Cactus? 


The most mystifying statement I 
ran across in the month of Decem- 
ber turned up in the program book 
of the Charlotte Opera Association 
for its first production of the sea- 
son (see page 35). It read: “After 
appearing in a supporting role in 
‘Aida’ to her parents Blackbottom 
and Pack, CACTUS returns tonight 
to a starring part in ‘Sister Angel- 
ica’.” After my first startled re- 
action to this announcement, I 
realized Cactus must be an animal 
of sorts—horse, pony, or mule. At 
least it had the appropriate gender 
for “Sister Angelica”, which calls 
for an all-female cast. If Cactus 
isn’t a member of genus Equus, I 
hope someone from Charlotte will 
enlighten me immediately. 











By Rosert SABIN 
Ox cannot talk with Louis 


Kentner for five minutes with- 

out realizing that he is a man 
of enormous resilience of spirit. His 
innate courtesy and urbanity are 
not superficial; they are the tokens 
of an inner strength and under- 
standing that have been steeled by 
struggle and sacrifice as well as 
artistic growth. He has had to 
build not one but two or three ca- 
reers; two world wars, revolutions, 
and private hardships have plaved 
havoc with his plans time after 
time. But he has never stopped 
working and he has always been 
ready. 

When the Hungarian pianist 
made his New York debut on Nov. 
28, 1956, there was unanimous 
agreement among critics and lay- 
men that he was one of the out- 
standing artists of our time. But 
why did he make this debut at 51? 
Why had he not been a fixed star 
in our musical firmament for dec- 
ades previously? The answer to 
these questions embodies an inter- 
esting story of human and artistic 
vicissitude. 

For the past 21 years Mr. Kent- 
ner has lived in England and he 
speaks the language with a com- 
bination of polish and quiet under- 
statement that are typically English. 
His wife (a sister of Yehudi Menu- 
hin’s wife) has the same type of 
gracious humor, always backed by 
keen observation. 


Born in Silesia in 1905 


When Louis Kentner was born, 
in 1905, in the town of Karvin in 
Silesia, the Austrian empire still 
sprawled across Central Europe 
binding together a myriad of na- 
tionalities and cultural traditions. 
His father was Hungarian and his 
mother Austrian, and he was 
brought up in Budapest. The years 
before 1914 were promising enough 
for artists, if politically uneasy. No 
one could have dreamed that this 
richly gifted child would find him- 
self the citizen of another country 
50 years later, unable even to visit 
the town of his birth. After World 
War I, Karvin became a part of the 
new republic of Czechoslovakia. In 
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A photograph of 
Louis Kentner 
that shows how 
unusually low he 
sits at the piano 


New York Times 


1955, before the outbreak of Hun- 
gary’s latest revolution and struggle 
for freedom, Mr. Kentner found 
himself only a few miles from Kar- 
vin, across the border in Poland, 
where he was making a concert 
tour. Yet so tense were conditions 
and so stringent the regulations that 
he could not drive over, even for 
a few hours. 

Although he was unquestionably 
a child prodigy (he entered the 
Royal Academy of Music in Buda- 
pest at the age of six!) Kentner’s 
parents were far too wise and far- 
sighted to make him feel like one 
or to exploit his talents in a harm- 
ful way. Neither his father nor 
mother was a professional musi- 
cian, though both loved music. He 
cannot remember a time when he 
was not absorbed in music and the 
piano. “I actually think I could play 
the piano before I could talk,” he 
says, with a smile. 


Szekely Was First Teacher 


His first piano teacher was 
Arnold Szekely and he studied com- 
position with Hans Koessler, the 
German composer and teacher who 
had settled in Budapest in 1882 
and who was also the teacher of 
Bartok, Dohnanyi, and Kodaly. 
Later, Kentner worked in composi- 
tion with Kodaly and Leo Weiner. 
He has an impressive number of 
works to his credit, including a 
Divertimento for Small Orchestra, 
string quartets, a string quintet, 


songs, and Three Sonatinas and 
other pieces for piano. Kentner’s 
keen interest in contemporary 


music both in his native Hungary 
and in other countries is partly ex- 
plained by his early training and 
by his own activity as a composer. 

But the classical traditions were 
strong in Budapest, and the young 
Louis was “brought up on Bach and 
Beethoven.” When he was still a 
boy, he played all of the 32 Bee- 
thoven Piano Sonatas in a series, 
a task to which he was to dedicate 
himself many times later in his ca- 
reer. In the 1940s he played all of 
the Beethoven and Schubert Sona- 
tas in England, as well as the com- 
plete “Well-Tempered Clavier” of 


Bach, in various series of recitals. 

The influence of Liszt was still 
strong in Budapest at the beginning 
of the 20th century, and Kentner 
developed an enthusiasm for and 
understanding of his music that was 
to make him a celebrated Liszt in- 
terpreter in later years. This was 
reflected in his performance of the 
complete “Années de Pélerinage” 
of Liszt for the BBC in England. 
And on his New York debut pro- 
gram he included Liszt’s “Weinen, 


Klagen” Variations, in a superb 
performance. 
From the beginning, Kentner 


worked at technique a great deal 
by himself and from the age of 15 
onwards he feels that he has been 
largely self-taught in this sphere. 

His extraordinary command of 
the piano was not achieved all at 
once. Long after his first public 
successes, he was still at work 
building and rebuilding his tech- 
nique. 


Variety and Subtlety of Touch 


His variety and subtlety of touch 
may be partially explained by the 
fact that he has always thought of 
playing in terms of leverage rather 
than as the direct transmission of 
force into the keys. Seated un- 
usually low at the keyboard, he 
plays with extraordinary fluidity 
and freedom of wrists, arms, and 
shoulders, seldom seeming to move 
the torso. When he wants an in- 
crease of power and volume, he 
merely arches his back a bit more, 
transmitting the energy through the 
musculature of the arms and hands. 
His fingers are marvelously articu- 
late in everything they do, and this 
“honesty” of execution is of major 
importance to him. Clarity rather 
mere speed, he points out, achieves 
true brilliance. 

From 1911 through 1922, Kent- 
ner studied in Budapest. He had at- 
tracted attention as a child in stu- 
dent appearances and he gave his 
first major recital at 13. From 
then on, he was active as a re- 
citalist. When he was 17, he went 
to Berlin, but he had not been 
there long before the death of his 
father compelled him to return to 
Budapest to care for his mother 
and sister. He remained there un- 
til 1935, when he settled in Eng- 
land, only four years before World 
War II was to break out. 

During these years in Budapest, 
his association with Hungary’s 
leading composers was very close. 
It is not generally known that Zol- 
tan Kodaly wrote his “Dances of 
Marosszek” for Kentner in 1927 
and that the orchestral version of 
the work, introduced by Arturo 
Toscanini in New York in 1930, 
was the second one. 

Kentner well remembers the hec- 
tic preparations for the premiere. 
Somet’me previously, Kodaly had 
played him some of the tunes and 
sketched out the work for him. 
But as the date set for the premiere 





Louis Kentner—Wars and Revolutions 


Have Never Kept Him 


from Working 


approached, they were still not 
ready. Finally, the composer set 
to work, but so late that Kentner 
had to learn the work on the morn- 
ing of the concert. Kodaly wrote 
the music and tried it out at a 
piano in one room while Kentner 
studied the fresh sheets of manu- 
script silently in the next one. The 
first performance was at a broad- 
cast, for which Kentner used the 
manuscript. The next night he 
played it in concert from memory. 
These “Dances of Marosszek” in 
the original version (simplified 
later by Kodaly) were one of the 
highlights of Kentner’s first recital 
in New York. 

In 1933, Kentner gave the pre- 
miere of Bartok’s Second Piano 
Concerto, with Klemperer con- 
ducting, in Budapest, playing from 
memory. When Bartok himself 
gave the second performance in 
Vienna, he used the score! This 
ability to memorize even the most 
complex scores quickly, plus a re- 
tentive memory, has enabled Kent- 
ner to build up an extraordinary 
repertoire. Since settling in Eng- 
land, he has interested himself in 
the music of British composers. 
He gave the first performance of 
the revised version of Alan Raws- 
thorne’s First Piano Concerto. He 
introduced the William Walton 
Sonata for Violin and Piano with 
his brother-in-law Yehudi Menu- 
hin, at a concert in Zurich on Sept. 
30, 1949. And just before leaving 
England for his first tour of the 
United States this year he intro- 
duced the Piano Concerto of 
Michael Tippett. He describes it 
as a fascinating work of great 
rhythmic complexity and contra- 
puntal ingenuity which is none- 
theless “grateful” for the pianist. 


At Home in All Idioms 


Asked about his favorite com- 
posers, Kentner at first demurred 
and then said Beethoven, Mozart, 
Schubert, and Liszt, “in that order”, 
and ‘the French impressionists. 
Actually, he is at home in all idioms 
and his playing of the Chopin 
Etudes, Op. 25, was one of the 
most memorably beautiful episodes 
of his New York debut. From his 
earliest days, he has had wide 
musical interests and versatility has 
always been an ideal of his, though 
he has never striven self-con- 
sciously towards it. He has even 
played the “Warsaw Concerto”.— 
as the unseen pianist in the film 
“Dangerous Journey” made in Eng- 
land during the early years of 
World War II. 

In 1954 Kentner toured India 
with Menuhin, appearing in violin 
and piano recitals as well as in 
solo concerts and with orchestra. 
He had already performed all of 
the Beethoven Violin and Piano 
Sonatas at the Edinburgh Festival 
with his brother-in-law. In 1956 
he toured the Far East, appearing 

(Continued on page 13) 
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Personalities 


Carl Schuricht has been awarded 
the Bruckner Medal by the Bruckner 
Society of America. Mr. Schuricht 
conducted the Vienna Philharmonic, 
which recently toured the United 
States, in several performances of the 
composer’s Seventh Symphony. The 
presentation was made by the execu- 
tive secretary of the society at a re- 
ception for Mr. Schuricht at the 
Mannes College of Music on Dec. 6. 


Dolores Wilson was scheduled to 
be a guest on the Ed Sullivan Show 
on Dec. 23 over CBS Television. 


Enrique Jorda has been awarded 
the Order of Alfonso X from Spain, 
his native land. 


Kurt Baum was recently named the 
recipient of the Gold Key and Scroll 
of Playrads, the dramatic society of 
the Bernard M. Baruch School of 
Business and Public Administration, 
City College, New York City. 


Norman Scott, who recently ap- 
peared at the Vienna Volksoper, 
sang on Nov. 30 at a dinner given by 
United Nations correspondents in 
honor of the president of the General 
Assembly. The dinner was at the 
Hotel Pierre, New York City, and 
attended by Dag Hammarskjold and 
delegates to the UN. 


When Benno Rabinof played the 
Beethoven Violin Concerto on Dec. 
1 with the Orchestral Society of 
Westchester, Simon Asen conducting, 
he used the Ysaye cadenzas, which 
Mr. Rabinof recently found and are 
unpublished. Sylvia Rabinof played 
the Liszt “Hungarian Fantasy” in the 
same concert. 


Tito Gobbi, who has just completed 
his first American and Canadian tour, 
is returning to Europe to fulfill en- 
gagements at La Scala and the opera 
houses of Rome, Vienna, and at other 
major cities of Europe. 


Eugene Conley has been engaged 
to sing in “The Barber of Seville” and 
in other roles at the San Carlo Opera 
in Naples during the Christmas sea- 
son. Mr. Conley’s commitments will 
keep him abroad until mid-January, 
when he will return to the United 
States to fulfill his opera, concert, 
radio, and television engagements. 


John Brownlee, Emerson Buckley, 
Cesare Bardelli, and Rose Byrum 
were members ‘of a panel that de- 
bated “Are opera singers better 
trained in Europe or in America?” 
on the Virginia Graham Show over 
= —— Television Station on 

c @. 


Karl Bohm has been awarded the 
Golden Mozart Memorial Medal in 
recognition of his performances as a 
Mozart conductor by the general 


assembly of the International Mo- 
zarteum Foundation in Salzburg. 


Beverly Sills was married to Peter 
Greenough on Nov. 17 in the studio 


of her only vocal teacher, Estelle 
Liebling. The groom is associate 
editor of the Cleveland “Plain 
Dealer”. 


Jonathan Sternberg has just returned 
from six months in Europe, where he 
conducted in Germany and Switzer- 
land. 


Carl Palangi will sing a song by 
Lillian Rivera, former Metropolitan 





Camera Associates, Inc. 


John Brownlee (left) appears as a 
guest on the S network show 
“Strike It Rich”, with Warren Hull, 


master of ceremonies 


in his recitals this 
season. The song, “Song of Narra- 
both” was composed when the 
soprano was 18 years of age. 


Opera soprano, 


Ferrante and Teicher will appear 
on the Chrysler Festival over CBS 
Television on Jan. 23. 


Seymour Lipkin will tour as soloist 
with the National Symphony from 
March through May. 


Joseph Eger has been invited to 
appear at the international festival in 
Garmisch-Partenkirchen, Germany, in 
July. 


Ruggiero Ricci will leave for a six- 
month tour of Europe after his Car- 
negie Hall recital on Jan. 11. 


Aaron Rosand, Jose Iturbi, Julian 
Olevsky and Alexander Uninsky are 
scheduled for European tours during 
the next months. 


Richard Verreau will appear at 
Covent Garden from January through 
June. 


Jacob Lateiner was heard in Mel- 
bourne on Nov. 27. This was the 
first musical performance and festival 
ever to be presented in connection 
with the modern Olympic Games. 





Louis Kentner 


(Continued from page 12) 

in a Mozart Festival in Iran (of 
all places), performing for the 
Shah and Empress. With his North 
American debut, he completed his 
circle of five continents, having 
already toured in Asia, Africa, 
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Australia, and South America. 
Kentner is in the best sense of 
the word a man of the world, yet 
he confesses that when he began 
his recital in New York last No- 
vember with the Liszt ‘“Weinen, 
Klagen” Variations, his thoughts 
were with his countrymen in Hun- 
gary, struggling once again for 
freedom and independence. 


Mr. Lateiner was soloist in the Tchai- 
kovsky B flat minor Piano Concerto 
with the Sydney Symphony. 


Nadine Conner and Robert Middle- 
ton were starred in a musical adapta- 


tion of “A Child Is Born” on the 
General Electric Theater on CBS 
Television on Dec. 23. The Roger 


Wagner Chorale was also featured in 
the production. Bernard Herrman 
wrote music for the play. 


Laurel Hurley sang in 
complete performance of Hovhaness’ 
“Triptych”. The work was conducted 
by Alfredo Antonini on the CBS Tele- 
vision program Look Up and Live 
on Dec. 23 


Brunilda Ruiz and John Wilson, 
both members of The Robert Joffrey 
Theater Ballet, were married on Dec. 
15 in New York. 


Jerome Hines will appear on two 
Word of Life Hour programs over 
the Mutual Network, on Dec. 22 and 
Dec. 29. 


William Hughes flew to Iceland re- 
cently to accompany Blanche Thebom 
in a series of recitals in Reykjavik 
and American military bases. Miss 
Thebom has recently made guest ap- 
pearances at the Stockholm Royal 
Opera. 


Geza Anda, who flew back to his 
home in Ziirich for the holidays, be- 
gins a Continental tour on Jan. 3 
that will keep him busy until May. 


Erich Leinsdorf has been engaged 
to conduct 11 concerts of the Con- 


the first 





certgebouw, in Amsterdam, Rotter- 
dam, and The Hague, in the latter 
part of January. 


Arthur Rubinstein’s daughter, Eva, 
was married to the Rev. William 
Sloane Coffin, Jr., in New York City 
on Dec. 12. 





Mildred Dilling presents an Egan 
Irish harp, made in 1810, to George 


Neuner, director of the Musical 
Instrument Museum in Munich, 
during her tour of Europe last fall 


Marian Anderson and S. Hurok 
were honored by the National Urban 
League of New York at a dinner in 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel on Dec. 18. 
Both artist and impresario were pres- 
ent to réceive American Teamwork 
Awards. Nelson Rockefeller was 
toastmaster, and the dinner was for 
the benefit of the league’s Interracial 
Service Program. 





Bergen Festival 
To Honor Grieg 


Bergen, Norway.—The fifth Ber- 
gen International Festival will take 
place May 24 to June 7, 1957. It will 
commemorate the 50th anniversary 
of the death of the town’s native son, 
Edvard Grieg. Various of his works 
will form the nucleus of the classical 
and contemporary music to be per- 
formed. 

The Orchestre National of Paris 
will alternate with Bergen’s own 
symphony orchestra throughout the 
festival. Among the soloists will be 
Emil Gilels, pianist, and Aase Nord- 
mo Lovberg, of the Stockholm Royal 
Opera. The Smetana Quartet will also 
perform. 

At “Troldhaugen”, Grieg’s home, 
festival guests will hear the compos- 
er’s music played on his own grand 
piano. In addition, dramas, comedies, 
and. Norwegian folklore will be pre- 
sented in pageants, folk dances, and 
folk music. 


TV Music-Drama Show 
To Be Done by NBC 


An historical drama, combined 
with music, is to be produced on the 
NBC “Producers’ Showcase” on Jan. 
7 as part of the NBC “Project 20” 
series. The story is concerned with 
the rebirth of freedom in Austria 
which was keynoted last year with the 
reopening of the rebuilt Vienna State 
Opera House. In telling the story, 
Henry Salomon, the project’s director, 
has used scenes from Beethoven’s 
opera “Fidelio”, which itself is a par- 


able of the struggle for freedom. Karl 
Bohm leads the Vienna Philharmonic 
in the opera performance, which has 
in the cast Martha Moedl, Anton 
Dermota, Irmgard Seefried, and Paul 
Schoeffler. 


Musical Events Mark 
End of Mozart Year 


Vienna.—This city, which was the 
scene of so much of Mozart's activity 
during his lifetime, celebrated the 
closing of the 1956 Mozart Memorial 
Year with a large number of chamber 
and orchestral concerts of the com- 
poser’s works, as well as a series of 
lectures on phases of his writings and 
the showing of a documentary film on 
his life and work. 


Budapest Opera Group 
To Settle in Canada 


Ottawa, Ont.—Several members of 
the Budapest State Opera Company 
will emigrate to.Canada in a group, 
according to a report here today. 
About 100 artists who fled to Austria 
are making arrangements to go to 
Toronto, where they are expected to 
try to establish a new opera company. 
Canada, as yet, has no resident, pro- 
fessional organization of this kind. 


John J. Totten 
Receives New Post 


John J. Totten has been elected 
vice-president of Carnegie Hall. Mr. 
Totten came to Carnegie Hall in 
1903 and has been its house manager 
since 1927. 
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Bach Aria Group 
Pays Tribute to Kahn 


Town Hall, Dec. 5.—The first con- 
cert by the Bach Aria Group this 
season was devoted to the memory of 
Erich Itor Kahn, a member of the 
group from 1951 until his death on 
March 5, 1956. He could not have 
asked for a more beautiful program 
or a more devoted series of perform- 
ances. 

One of the guest artists was 
Eleanor Steber, who is absent from 
the Metropolitan Opera this season 
and embarking on an international 
tour. Her singing of the aria “Ange- 
nehmer Zephyrus” from the secular 
cantata “Der Zufriedengestellte Aeco- 
lus” was one of the highlights of the 
evening, lovely and fresh in tone and 
winged in execution. 

It seems incredible today that 
Eugen d’Albert could write in 1906 
that “there are people who can submit 
to listening to Bach cantatas for two 
hours at a stretch and who claim 
that they are not bored by them. But 
they are either hopeless pedants or 
hypocrites.” Poor d’Albert! Town 
Hall was packed with people at this 
concert who listened to eight arias 
from the cantatas, an aria from the 





Eleanor Steber, soprano solo- 
ist with Bach Aria Group 


on Dec. 5 


Mass in G major, the chorus “Singet 
dem Herrn ein neues Lied!” from the 
Cantata No. 190, and the whole of 
the Mass in A major. They were ob- 
viously neither pedants nor hypo- 
crites and after every work they burst 
into heartfelt applause that grew in 
volume the more they heard. 

Jan Peerce revealed sterling artistry 
in three arias. Not merely in firmness 
of execution but in emotional fervor 
his singing was impressive. Mr. 
Peerce can take even Bach’s endless 
phrases on one breath without a 
tremor. Carol Smith and Norman Far- 
row performed arias for alto and 
bass with the dignity that has always 
marked their work in the group. The 
exquisite playing by Julius Baker, 
flute; Robert Bloom, oboe; Bernard 
Greenhouse, cello; and Maurice Wilk, 
violin, in the obbligatos of the arias 
was unforgettable. Frank Brieff ob- 
tained from the instrumental ensem- 
ble the most shimmering colors and 
subtle blends of tone without ever 
letting the music descend into sensu- 
ousness and sentimentality. 

The Mass in A major, which I had 
never heard before, is on a complete- 
ly different scale and in a different 
style from the towering sublimity of 
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the Mass in B minor. This smaller, 
simpler, more intimate work is full 
of startling beauties, especially in 
harmonic detail and thematic mate- 
rial. At times it is positively Schu- 
bertian! The chorus produced some 
weird sounds, but the orchestra and 
soloists were admirable. —R. S 


Corigliano Plays 
Dvorak Violin Concerto 


New York  Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony, Paul Paray conducting. John 
Corigliano, violinist, Carnegie Hall, 
Dec. 6: 

“Classical Symphony” ...... Prokofieft 

Wate LOND censecccsccaces Dvorak 

Symphony No. 7 ....Schubert 

Paul Paray, in conducting a pro- 
gram originally scheduled by the late 
Guido Cantelli, was confronted by a 
succession of works which had little 
relationship to each other but pro- 
vided three separate, entertaining en- 
tities. Mr. Paray wisely unleashed all 
the forces at the start, so that the 
Prokofieff symphony emerged as the 
magnified miniature it really is. For 
though its forms are closely knit and 
classical, its treatment has tremen- 
dous bravura and needs the utmost 
refinement. If the piece is under- 
played, the conceit becomes rather 
lame, but when driven home as Mr. 
Paray did, it chuckles in a masterful 
way. 

The Dvorak Concerto, played by 
the Philharmonic’s excellent concert- 
master, John Corigliano, is a work 
that abounds in tunes and tempera- 
ment. The conception and execution 
of this display piece was for the most 
part on a high level. One wished, 
however, more body of tone from 
the soloist, for he was covered much 
of the time by an orchestration, which 
in its dramatic fullness calls for an 
overpowering virtuoso to match it. 
Aside from this overbalance, the 
concerto was given an exciting per- 
formance. 

In the Schubert symphony, Mr. 
Paray became involved in phrase end- 
ings, making sure that each section 
came to a dynamically exact conclu- 
sion so that its relation to the next 
was just right. It was fascinating to 
watch him at this task, for it became 
apparent that while he was attempt- 
ing to mold this gigantic work as a 
whole, within it he was creating little 
pieces. It is no mean feat to shape a 
large structure and yet make sure 
that the small areas inside are well 
attended to. —E. L. 


John Corigliano, concertmaster of 
the New York Philharmonic, who 
was soloist with the orchestra on 
Dec. 6 





J. Abresch 


Cluytens Conducts 
Vienna Philharmonic 


Vienna Philharmonic, Andre Cluy- 
tens conducting. Carnegie Hall, Dec. 
Te 


Symphony No. 96, in D major 
a... 3 ee eeeday Haydn 
“Tod und ee . . Strauss 

ge err Brahms 


This was Mr. Cluytens’s New York 
debut. (When the orchestra appeared 
here earlier in the season it was con- 
ducted by Carl Schuricht.) Mr. Cluy- 





Andre Cluytens, Belgian conductor 
heard with the Vienna Philharmonic 
in Carnegie Hall on Dec. 7 


tens was born in Belgium but he has 
lived in France for many years and 
is a leading figure in musical life 
there. He conducts the Orchestra of 
the Paris Conservatoire and the Or- 
chestra of Radiodiffusion Frangaise; 
he is musical director at the Opéra- 
Comique and also conducts at the 
Paris Opéra; and he has made fre- 
quent guest appearances at Bayreuth, 
Vienna and other European music 
centers. He will return to New York 
next season as guest conductor of the 
Philharmonic-Symphony. 

Although the Vienna Philharmonic 
(superb orchestra that it is) faithfully 
followed Mr. Cluytens, the results 
were not always happy. For Mr. 
Cluytens is anything but Viennese in 
his background and _ temperament, 
and the program gave him no chance 
to shine in a more Gallic and viva- 
cious repertory. The Haydn sym- 
phony was neatly and _ elegantly 
played, with ravishing passages from 
the winds and singing string tone of 
richest timbre, but it lacked the hu- 
man warmth and rich feeling that it 
would have had under a Walter or a 
Schuricht. 

The Strauss tone poem was stun- 
ningly played, with flexible transi- 
tions and frenetic climaxes, but again 
one felt that Mr. Cluytens had not 
come fully to grips with its style or 
spirit. His Brahms was fussy, senti- 
mental, and fragmentary in treat- 
ment. Especially in the last movement 
the melodramatic pauses and tempo 
changes were injurious both to con- 
tinuity and structural logic. Mr. Cluy- 
tens is obviously a seasoned and skill- 
ful artist; given a more compatible 
program, he will be able to reveal 
his gifts in a far more flattering light. 
The audience gave him and the or- 
chestra a series of ovations and re- 
ceived the “Blue Danube” Waltz as an 
encore. —R. S 


Casadesus Soloist 
With Philharmonic 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 


Paul Paray conducting. Robert Casa- 
desus, pianist. Carnegie Hall, Dec. 8: 


“Classical Symphony” ...... Prokofieff 

Piano Concerto No. 23, A major, 
SS Pr . Mozart 

Symphony No. 7, C major. Schubert 


Mozart’s Piano Concerto (K. 488) 
was written at a time when the com- 
poser’s formal and stylistic consoli- 
dation was so firm that it permitted 
him to expand the concerto form 
with utter surety, not experimenta- 
tion. The orchestra was entrusted with 
tasks that Mozart’s century had never 
dreamed of; every instrument was 
characterized and given a distinctive 
role in the drama. In the case of this 
concerto, we are treated to a delight- 
ful comedy. And no one could hope 
to hear it more deliciously played 
than by Robert Casadesus. One of 
the world’s great pianists, Mr. Casa- 
desus approaches Mozart with hu- 
mility and simplicity. He never over- 
played a section, while every nuance 
sparkled with gaiety and charm. In- 
deed, the entire program was com- 
posed of happy music. Paul Paray 
conducted the Prokofieff and Schu- 
bert works with joyful, if not the most 
delicately conceived, results. 

—M. D. L. 





The last Philharmonic appearance 
of the season for Paul Paray and 
Robert Casadesus, on Dec. 9 at 2:30, 
was a most felicitous one. All of the 
music was familiar and the interpreta- 
tions were, as expected, exemplary. 

Mr. Paray repeated his Thursday 
night triumph with the Schubert Sym- 
phony No. 7. And Mr. Casadesus, also 
repeating, gave a deft and spirited 
performance of the Mozart Piano 
Concerto No. 23, in A major. The 
afternoon ended with a brilliant per- 
formance of the Franck Symphonic 
Variations. —W. L. 


Mantovani and His New Music 
End American Tour 


Carnegie Hall, Dec. 9.—Having 
completed their second American 
tour, Mantovani and his 45-piece or- 
chestra played to a capacity audience 
in their only New York appearance. 
The Venetian-born Londoner led his 
popular recording orchestra in 17 
lush, slick arrangements of, among 
other things, Schubert’s “Ave Maria”, 
“Hajre Kati’, “Greensleeves”, “The 
Donkey Serenade”, “White Christ- 
mas”, and, finally, the conductor’s 
“Italian Fantasia”. 

Mantovani is a showman. The or- 
chestra plays entrance music for him 
and a spotlight follows him from the 
wings to the podium. In a Ronald 
Colman voice he announces each 
selection just as it appears in the 
printed program, and he waves the 
spotlight on and off after each selec- 
tion. The audience had a wonderful 
time, and would have enjoyed more 
extra numbers than the single one 
played—“Charmaine”. —W. L. 


American Concert Choir 


Opens Fifth Season 


Town Hall, Dec. 10.—The Amer- 
ican Concert Choir (the former New 
York Concert Choir), and its affiliate, 

(Continued on page 16) 
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Music hath charms to soothe the savage breast — Congreve 


INTRODUCING: 


La Agrupacion Coral de Camara de Pamplona 

THE PAMPLONA CHOIR FROM SPAIN 

Sixteen voices under the direction of Luis Morondo. 
THE AMSTERDAM DUO Nap De Klijn, violin; 

Alice Heksch, piano and Mozartpiano. 

THE LITTLE CHORALE Octet of mixed voices 
with pianist-director. (A Smith-Bayliss presentation.) 
LOTTE GOSLAR’S PANTOMIME CIRCUS 

with Lotte Goslar, Freddie Albeck 

and Company. (Five performers) 

THE HOLLYWOOD STRING QUARTET 

The string quartet made internationally famous by 
its recordings will concertize in the United States 
and Canada for the first time. 
INSTRUMENTAL ENSEMBLES: 

1 SOLISTI DI ZAGREB; 

ANTONIO JANIGRO, director and cello soloist. 

The Yugoslav chamber orchestra will return in 1958 
for engagements from coast to coast. 

THE FINE ARTS QUARTET 

THE NEW ART WIND QUINTET 


CELLIST: 
ANTONIO JANIGRO | 


SINGERS: 

BETTY ALLEN, mezzo-soprano 

LESLIE CHABAY, tenor : 
ROBERT McFERRIN, baritone, Metropolitan Opera. 


PIANISTS: 


DAVID BAR-ILLAN 

PHILIPPE ENTREMONT 

JOHN PENNINK 

STECHER AND HOROWITZ, duo-pianists, with 
two Steinways. 


DANCE: 


THE JOFFREY THEATRE BALLET 
Company. Includes 8 dancers. 
(In cooperation with Columbia Artists Management Inc.) 


VOCAL ENSEMBLES: 


THE COLUMBUS BOYCHOIR 

THE ORIGINAL DON COSSACK CHORUS AND DANCERS; 
SERGE JAROFF, Conductor. 

THE ROGER WAGNER CHORALE 

Thirty-two voices with instrumental accompaniment. 
THE CHANTICLEERS 

Concert male quartet and pianist. 


CONDUCTOR-LECTURER: 
VIRGIL THOMSON 


CA CONCERT ASSOCIATES INC., 36 West 57th Street, New York 19 PLaza 7-2045 
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(Continued from page 14) 

the American Concert Orchestra, 
under the direction of Margaret 
Hillis, founder and conductor, opened 
the first of four concerts with two 
Madrigals by John Bennett and 
Thomas Weelkes. Sung a cappella, 
they served as warmer-uppers, but 
not much more, for the American 
premiere of Luigi Dallapiccola’s “Cori 
di Michelangelo Buonarroti il Gio- 
vane” which followed. 

Dallapiccola’s setting of texts by a 
nephew of the great painter were 
completed 20 years ago, yet, judging 
by the wholehearted and magnetic 
performances that Miss Hillis and 
her forces gave of four choruses from 
the work the score seemed _tailor- 
made for the American Concert Choir 
and Orchestra. The score, for all its 
harmonic complexities, is appealing. 
Dallapiccola’s blending of the modal 
with the modern harmonic idiom in 
the opening section, “The Chorus of 
Unhappily Married Women”, is both 
tellingly effective and movingly ex- 
pressive. Using bland dissonances 
contrapuntally, he underscores the 
mocking wit in “The Chorus of the 
Unhappily Married Men” with a 
touch of the sardonic. These choruses 
were sung a cappella. “The Balco- 
nies of the Rose” and “The Poppy” 
also have colorful and astringent or- 
chestral backgrounds. The composer 
received a well-deserved ovation at 
the close when he walked to the front 
of the auditorium to shake hands 
with Miss Hillis. 

With all due respect to Bach, 
Mendelssohn, and the Elizabethan 
madrigalists, Dallapiccola’s score was 
the hit of the evening. By compari- 
son, Bach’s “Magnificat” seemed lab- 
ored. No one, from the director on 
down, with the possible exception of 
Florence Kopleff, the contralto solo- 
ist, appeared to be able to arouse any 
enthusiasm for the work. 

Miss Hillis and her forces got back 
into stride for the closing work in the 
program, Mendelssohn’s seldom heard 
“Erste Walpurgisnacht”. With Flor- 
ence Kopleff; Walter Carringer, 
tenor; and Frank Guarrera, baritone, 
as the capable soloists, and the choir 
singing with compelling dramatic 
fervor, it was given a rousing per- 
formance. Marjorie Wellock, soprano, 
and Michael Therry, baritone, as 
well as Miss Kopleff and Mr. Car- 
ringer, were the soloists in the “Mag- 
nificat”. ; —R. K. 


Orff Work Has 
New York Premiere 
Philadelphia Orchestra, Eugene Or- 


mandy, conductor. Hilde Gueden, 
soprano; Rudolf Petrak, tenor; Ken- 


Mantovani, who conducted his or- 


chestra in Carnegie Hall on Dec. 9 


Denis de Marney 
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neth Smith, bass; Ethelwyn Whitmore 
and Katharine Constantine, sopranos. 
Temple University Chorus, Robert 
Page, director. Carnegie Hall, Dec. 
Ei; 


Concerto Grosso, A major (“Echo”) | 
kg aie 5 ee oa Vivaldi-Molinari 


Recitative and Aria, “Non temer 
amato bene” Se hs eee 

Zerbinetta’s aria from “Ariadne auf 
axos’ eer 
“The T riumph of Ap yhrodite”...... Orff 


(First New York performance) 

Not since the famous trombone 
glissandos of the Bedroom Scene in 
Shostakovich’s “Lady Macbeth of 
Mzensk”, heard here in 1935, has a 
New York audience been treated to 
music of such delicious frankness as 
Carl Orff’s “Triumph of Aphrodite”, 
which had its New York premiere at 
this concert. The “Song of the Newly 
Married Couple from the Wedding 
Chamber” (after Sappho of Lesbos) 
leaves absolutely nothing to the imagi- 
nation. And why should it? For 
Orff has written genuinely expressive, 
dramatically valid music which re- 
flects the pagan healthiness and hon- 
esty of the poetry by Catullus, 
Sappho, and Euripides used as a text 
for this “scenic concerto”. This work 
is the third part of the trilogy com- 
pleted in 1951 of which the other two 
parts are the “Carmina Burana” 
(1937) and the “Catulli Carmina” 
(1943). Orff put the title of his score 
in Italian, “Trionfo di Afrodite”, to 
emphasize its derivation from the 
renaissance masques of the JSth and 
16th centuries. 

Though neither as fresh nor as 
skillfully varied as the charming 
“Carmina Burana”, the “Triumph of 
Aphrodite” is interesting both in its 
choral and solo aspects. The primi- 
tivism and novelty of Orff’s music 
have been too much emphasized. Ac- 
tually, the melismatic figures for solo 
voices are familiar from other con- 
texts, and the massive, rhythmically 
hypnotic choruses are not entirely 
devoid of harmonic variation. Nor is 
the spirit of this music divorced from 
tradition; it is merely colored by new 
technical devices and ideas of expres- 
sion. 

The performance was inspired. Mr. 
Ormandy captured the almost brutal 
energy of the score without neglecting 
its sensuous detail. Miss Gueden and 
Mr. Petrak sang both as Leaders of 
the Chorus and as the Bride and 
Bridegroom. In both roles they were 
admirable and unflinching, never be- 
coming coy or self-conscious even in 
the lustiest passages. Mr. Smith, as 
another Leader of the Chorus, also 
sang the Latin text with gusto. Since 
the audience was provided with an un- 
bowdlerized translation, it could ap- 
preciate the full humor of such parts 
as that in which the bridegroom’s fa- 


Margaret Hillis, who led her Amer- 
ican Concert Choir in Town Hall 
on Dec. 10 





vorite boy is admonished that he 
“may not deny Sweetmeats to his 
friends when he hears that the love 
of his master has been lost”. 

Miss Whitmore and Miss Constan- 
tine performed their incidental solos in 
spirited fashion and the Temple Uni- 
versity Chorus acquitted itself very 
well in a _ challenging assignment. 
Orff makes his chorus chant, shout, 
hum, declaim, and perform a multi- 
tude of other functions. The brass 
and percussion departments of the or- 
chestra had a field day and everyone 
concerned obviously enjoyed the oc- 
casion. 

Jacob Krachmalnick and David 
Madison were the solo violinists in 
Vivaldi’s “Echo” Concerto in Bern- 
ardino Molinari’s edition, which ex- 
hibited neither the gargantuan scor- 
ing nor the harmonic solecisms so fre- 
quently found in arrangements of 
18th-century composers by modern 
conductors, though it would not pass 
with purists. 

Miss Gueden’s performances of the 
aria from Mozart’s “Idomeneo” and 
of the famous virtuoso aria from 
Strauss’s “Ariadne auf Naxos” were 
both marked by polish, security, and 
elegance. It was a notable feat of 
versatility to sing so well in three such 
utterly different idioms as Mozart, 
Strauss, and Orff. —R. S. 





Irmgard Seefried, 


soprano soloist 


with the Boston Symphony on 


Dec. 12 


Seefried Sings 
With Boston Symphony 


Boston Symphony, Charles Munch, 
conductor. Irmgard Seefried, soprano. 
Carnegie Hall, Dec. 12: 

Symphony No. 2 for String Orchestra 


Honegger 
“Weichet nur, betriibte..... 


Cantata, 


PL: iavuden> scmemnnent sae ach 
Songs from “Das Marienleben” ..... 

ahs kere he ee Gok RA 4-6 acs Sl Hindemith 
“Bacchus et Ariane” Suite No. 2.... 

0600000608 ee ere Roussel 


When Bach cannot hold his own 
on a program with three present-day 
composers, it is a fact, I suppose, 
worth noting. The little “Wedding” 
Cantata for soprano and orchestra is 
not, however, one of the great man’s 
towering efforts. It is a mild, un- 
dramatic, rather platitudinous- work 
within a small frame happily relieved 
in two arias by violin and oboe solos. 
These were beautifully played by 
Richard Burgin and Ralph Gomberg, 
respectively. Another factor in the 
rather pale effect of the work was 
the seeming inappropriateness of the 
music to Miss Seefried’s voice. She 
was singing very high and with much 
restraint most of the time, and for a 
singer with a basically operatic tech- 
nique this is a difficult and usually 
unrewarding thing to do. The or- 
chestra was properly reduced in num- 
bers and the harpsichord continuo 
— carefully played by Daniel Pink- 

am. 


Far better from every point of view 
were the three songs from Hinde- 
mith’s “Das Marienleben”, in the re- 
vised form with orchestra instead of 
piano accompaniment. The selections 
were “The Birth of Mary”, “Joseph’s 
Doubt”, and “The Birth of Christ”, 
three of the most distinctive songs in 
the cycle. Here Miss Seefried took 
advantage of the dramatic and emo- 
tional possibilities of the music to 
give her fine, expressive voice full 
range, and it ‘swelled forth with ease 
and with warmth and rich color. Mr. 
Munch and the orchestra gave her dis- 
creet but firm support and proved be- 
yond doubt the ability of the songs to 
sustain an elaborate orchestral in- 
vestiture. They sound much better 
this way. 

Honegger’s String Symphony, sig- 
nificantly dated “Paris, October, 
1941”, becomes increasingly more 
communicative with repeated hear- 
ings, and, particularly as played by 
the Bostonians, seems to speak most 
articulately of the successive feelings 
of frustration, despair and hope in 
the hearts of people in occupied 
France. It is difficult to pin down 
and define the individual elements in 
the work that make it effective 
(esthetic sleuths may begin, if they 
wish, with the mysterious marking, 
“Molto moderato”, on the first move- 
ment), but the over-all effect is per- 
suasive because the music is pretty 
well free of the vacant contrivances 
commonly called upon for “epical” 
summations of this kind. Mr. Munch 
gave it fluidity of movement, but not 
at the expense of form and integra- 
tion. —R. E. 


Kirkpatrick Soloist 
With New York Sinfonia 


New York Sinfonia, Clayton Wes- 
termann, conductor. Ralph Kirkpat- 
rick, harpsichordist. Town Hall, Dec. 
Bae 


Concerto Grosso No. 8 (“‘Christmas’’) 
peed Rab AReebinonEeeveen Corelli 
Symphony No. 3. : 
Clavier Concerto in > GO, «204% Bach 
eee Grosso in D minor, Op. 3, 


Tt tkencierde chee ade oon Vivaldi 
OF aa le he Concerto No, 4...Bach 
The New York Sinfonia, which 


made its debut last March in Car- 
negie Chamber Hall, gave its first 
Town Hall concert on this occasion. 
It is an admirable ensemble, made up 
of technically expert players who ob- 
viously love the music they perform. 
The 25-year-old conductor, Clayton 
Westermann, is not nearly so choreo- 
graphic as some of his contemporar- 
ies in the field, but he is a good 
leader and a sensitive musician. Most 
enjoyable in the Sinfonia’s perform- 
ances were the fine-grained, luminous 
tone, the scrupulously worked-out 
balances, the tasteful phrasing and 
handling of dynamics. There were no 
sudden bursts of Puccinian intensity, 
no throbbing climaxes and _long- 
drawn-out endings. Everything was 
ordered, elegant, and beautiful. 

Mr. Kirkpatrick gave a sturdy, con- 
centrated performance of the Bach D 
minor Concerto, notable for its ingen- 
ious registration. Dynamically, it was 
on a small scale and rhythmically 
somewhat rigid, but it was completely 
lucid and consistently planned. Or- 
chestra and soloist worked with, and 
not against, each other. 

The William Boyce symphony is 
unusually lovely music and it was 
played with fitting deftness. In the 
Bach “Brandenburg” Concerto No. 4, 
the spirited soloists were Isidore 
Cohen, violin, and Sam Baron and 
Lois Schaefer, flutes. Seldom does 
one hear this work so perfectly inte- 

(Continued on page 18) 
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grated. In the fugal finale, every con- 
trapuntal strand was clear without 
overemphasis of entrances or undue 
stress upon the first subject. 

The Sinfonia returns in January, 
when it should be greeted with a 
larger audience, for it deserves every 
encouragement. —R. S. 


J. Abresch 


Clayton Westermann, conductor of 
the New York Sinfonia, heard in 
Town Hall on Dec. 12 


Firkusny Soloist 
With Bernstein 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Leonard Bernstein conducting. Ru- 
dolf Firkusny, pianist. Carnegie Hall, 
Dec. 13: 


Overture to “Prometheus” 


Beethoven 
Piano Concerto, C minor, ® 


491... 
RS SE ee eee Mozart 
“The Song of the Nightingale” ..... 

Tr Tet ree 
WE WOME ciksevesis oo: On 

In tribute to the late Guido Can- 
telli, Mr. Bernstein had decided to 
conduct the same programs which his 
colleague had planned for this week. 
This was a generous gesture, for he 
thus began his current series of con- 
certs with the Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony with music not of his own 
choice or arrangement. 

One of the works on the program 
was especially suited to the tempera- 
ments and tastes of both artists—the 
Stravinsky “Song of the Nightin- 
gale”. Mr. Bernstein conducted it 
with unflagging energy and attention 
to the flamboyant, virtuosic detail 
and elaborate coloration. It is easy 
to see why this symphonic poem, re- 
worked as a ballet from an earlier 
opera, has never won a place beside 
“Petrouchka” or the “Sacre”. It is a 
curiously labored and heartless score. 
Never does one feel a trace of the 
tenderness and subtle wisdom of the 
Andersen fairy-tale. The melodies are 
brittle, the instrumental devices most- 
ly an echo of ideas better executed in 
other works. Moreover, there are 
long passages which are neither dra- 
matically expressive nor interesting in 
musical development. But it was good 
to hear the music so buoyantly and 
brilliantly performed. 

Less persuasive was the Mozart. 
Mr. Bernstein not only used the full 
orchestra strings but he indulged in 
heavy and overemphatic sonorities. 
Throughout the Larghetto, he per- 
sisted in taking a faster tempo than 
Mr. Firkusny obviously desired, and 
one constantly had the feeling that 
the pianist was being compelled to 
play more insistently than he wished 
to. Despite these disparities of style 
and approach, the performance was 
surcharged with the tragic foreboding 
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which Mozart poured into the music. 

The performance of “La Valse” 
was more notable for Mr. Bernstein’s 
choreography than for the beauty and 
proportion of the playing. (I shudder 
to think what may happen if he con- 
ducts Salome’s Dance this season.) It 
is only fair to add that the audience 
was swept off its feet by this “slam- 
bang” interpretation. —R. S. 


Oratorio Society 
Gives Messiah 


Carnegie Hall, Dec. 14.—Handel’s 
“Messiah” as always seems capital 
fare for musical audiences, and a 
large crowd filled Carnegie Hall on 
this rainy night for the Oratorio So- 
ciety’s offering. It was in for some 
surprises, for the society, under Wil- 
liam Strickland’s second season of 
direction, reverted to olden times in 
its version of the classic, giving it 
uncut, the chorus about half the us- 
ual size and the orchestra also re- 
duced and divided into a concertino 
on one side of the stage, along with 
the harpsichord, and the ripieno for 
tutti sections filling the other side. 
What is more, the soloists used vocal 
ornamentations extensively, which 
made for some interesting though un- 
expected twists for ears used to years 
of the “accepted” version. 

The revisions were Mr. Strickland’s 
idea, and he is due praise by all 
means for his imagination. As far as 
results go, however, this version will 
need more time to set itself to rights. 
The performance was uneven, as one 
might expect in the tryout of a new 
idea, and much of the power and 
religious fervor of the work were 
passed by in the interests of intimacy. 
But intimacy did not always come 
about, and in its absence the music 
fell flat. 

There were some curious ideas in 
the interpretation. It was strange, for 
example, to hear “His yoke is easy” 
sung—for “easiness”—in a loose and 
soft way that seemed more tentative 
than relaxed. Uneventful, too, was 
“Behold the lamb of God”, taken at 
a rather brisk pace and with a flat 
tone. Little was made of the rich 
harmonies and sonorities or the im- 
portant imitative entrances. 

Ornaments, too, sounded a bit queer 
here, more academic than free or 
graceful. One had the impression that 
they were well-rehearsed rather than 
spontaneous. 


“Hallelujah” Chorus Exciting 


Parts of the three-hour long ora- 
torio did come alive. The “Hallelu- 
jah” chorus made an exciting climax 
to the second section and was sung 
with tonal brilliance. By contrast, 
“Surely He hath borne our stripes” 
was solid and intense in feeling. 

The soloists for the evening—Syl- 
via Stahlman, soprano; Beatrice 
Krebs, contralto; Albert Da Costa, 
tenor; and Clifford Harvuot, baritone 
—added greatly to the effect. Espe- 
cially lovely was Miss Stahlman’s 
clear, lyric voice in “I know that my 
Redeemer liveth”. Mr. Harvuot’s sev- 
eral arias were sung with great con- 
trol, notably the difficult “Why do the 
nations so furiously rage”, and Miss 
Krebs contributed some richly done 
solos. 

In all, the idea behind this version 
was penetrating, but Mr. Strickland 
will need a more accomplished 
chorus, sharper in its technique, and 
a more clear-cut conception to make 
his “Messiah” convincing. —D. M. E. 


Boston Symphony 
Plays Barber Work 


Boston Symphony, Charles Munch, 
conductor. Carnegie Hall, Dec. 15, 
2:30: 


“Jeu de Cartes” 


Stravinsky 
“*Medea’s 


Meditation and Dance of 
Vengeance” 
Symphony No. 6 


The Boston Symphony was in fine 
form in this concert. Though the 
Beethoven and the Stravinsky were 
elegantly played, it was Barber’s 
“Medea’s Meditation and Dance of 
Vengeance” that provided the most 
exciting experience. Mr. Munch and 
the orchestra fully captured the tra- 
gic grandeur of this magnificent work, 
the sound was always opulent, and 
the climax electrifying. 

This writer has always considered 
Stravinsky’s “Jeu de Cartes” or a 
“Ballet in Three Deals” a little on 
the dullish side, but it was given a 
colorful and lively performance, and 
the woodwinds provided some fine 
playing. Beethoven’s “Pastoral” fared 
equally well, except the final move- 
ment. Here the atmosphere seemed 
more hectic than peaceful, and the 
violins were occasionally strident in 
sound. But the performance of the 
other movements was another story, 
for their melodies flowed naturally. 

—F. M., Jr. 


Shumsky Soloist 
With Philharmonic 


New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony, Leonard Bernstein conducting. 
Oscar Shumsky, violinist. Carnegie 
Hall, Dec. 15: 


Overture, ‘‘Prometheus’’.... Beethoven 

Violin Concerto pecnsers . Beethoven 

“The Song of the Nightingale’ , 
Stravinsky 


The house was sold out for Oscar 
Shumsky’s debut with the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony. As a child 
prodigy, he had been heard with this 
orchestra in five of its Young Peo- 
ple’s Concerts, but this was his first 
appearance as a mature artist. Since 
1953, Mr. Shumsky has been a fac- 
ulty member at the Juilliard School 
of Music. : 

It was the Beethoven Violin Con- 
certo Mr. Shumsky played. In the 
Fritz Kreisler cadenzas in the first 
and third movements, the soloist 
proved to be exceptionally in the vein. 
There were sections which lacked 
imagination. Mr. Shumsky is a fine 
technician but his playing in the 
Beethoven needed more power and 
enthusiasm. 

The Beethoven overture and the 
two tone poems by Stravinsky and 
Ravel were repeats from the Thurs- 
day night concert. ; ee 





Seattle Symphony 
Presents Otello 


Seattle—The fourth subscription 
concert of the Seattle Symphony 
found the orchestra under Milton 
Katims’ direction involved in its first 
concert presentation of opera, the 
Seattle premiere of Verdi’s “Otello”. 
Both the innovation and the beauties 
of the late Verdi work, sung in Eng- 
lish, met with audience approval at 
a pair of performances. Imported 
soloists Herva Nelli, Albert Da Costa, 
and Mack Harrell were joined by 
Leonard Moore’s Seattle Chorale and 
resident singers Dorothy Cole (winner 
last year of the regional Metropolitan 
auditions), Robert McGrath (Cassio), 
Edward Palmason (Roderigo), and 
Harold Enns (Montano and Lodovico) 
for a production that offered great 
musical satisfaction. 

By a vote of almost two to one 
the predominantly white musicians’ 
union, AFM Local 76, voted to amal- 
gamate with the colored Local 493 in 
an historic action on Dec. 12, which 
left San Francisco the only city on 
the West Coast retaining separate 
unions for Negro and white musicians. 

—Maxine Cushing Gray 


Springfield Symphony 
Plays Italian Program 


Springfield, Mass.—The second con- 
cert of the Springfield Symphony’s 
13th season was held in Municipal 


Auditorium on Dec. 11, under the 
direction of Robert Staffanson. The 
all-Italian program opened with 
Corelli's “Christmas” Concerto, Op. 
6, No. 8, with Marlyn Crittendon, 
concermaster; Aryton Pinto, principal 
second violin; and Isolde Haas, prin- 
cipal cellist, as soloists. Vivaldi’s 
“Gloria” and Verdi’s “Te Deum” 
were sung by the combined forces of 
the Springfield Symphony Chorus 
and the Smith and Amherst College 
Glee Clubs. Respighi’s “Pines of 
Rome” completed the program. 

The orchestra opened its season in 
October with a program in which 


Philippe Entremont was piano soloist. 

Subscription sales were 50 per cent 
higher than previous seasons, and 
near-capacity audiences have attended 
the concerts. 


Kletzki To Make 
Debut Here 


Philadelphia. — The Philadelphia 
Orchestra has announced that Paul 
Kletzki, Polish conductor, had been 
invited by Eugene Ormandy to come 
to the United States for the first time, 
in February, 1958, to conduct the 
orchestra for one week (Feb. 14, 15, 
and 17) and to make his New York 
debut with them on Feb. 18 in Car- 
negie Hall. Following his initial ap- 
pearances in America with the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, Mr. Kletzki will 
conduct several other orchestras. 


Toured Australia 


Mr. Kletzki has been active as a 
conductor in Europe during the last 
decade. He was invited by Toscanini 
to conduct at La Scala in 1946 and 
in 1948 he toured Australia. He has 
made regular appearances with the 
BBC, Concertgebouw, Royal Phil- 
harmonic, and Liverpool Philhar- 
monic orchestras. 


New Orchestra 
Opens Season 


Royal Oak, Mich.—The South 
Oakland Symphony, newly formed 
this year, being an expansion of the 
former Royal Oak Symphony and 
taking in suburbs in the outlying areas 
of Detroit, has given two of its four 
scheduled subscription concerts for 
this season. Henri Nosco is the con- 
ductor. Shirley Love, soprano, was 
soloist for the opening Oct. 14 con- 
cert, and Edward Druzinsky, harpist, 
for that of Dec. 1. Stravinsky’s “Four 
Norwegian Moods” received its first 
performance in the Detroit area in 
the opening program, and Clark East- 
ham’s First Symphony had its pre- 
miere on Dec. 1. 


/ 
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First National Tour of 47 cities..a Sparkling Success 


4NBC OPERA COMPANY 


“THE MARRIAGE OF FIGARO” 





In addition to “THE MARRIAGE OF FIGARO” 
and “MADAM BUTTERFLY” this distin- 
guished American Company will offer a com- 
pletely new production of “LA TRAVIATA” on 
its second annual tour. The Company of 100 will 
again feature full-scale productions with brilliant 


casts and orchestra. 


All productions will be sung in English. 


Produced by Samuel Chotzinoff 


Music and Artistic Director: Peter Herman Adler 


ofp 
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S) e Marriage 


of Figaro ‘a 
“Madam Butterfly” 
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“LA TRAVIATA” 


SECOND TOUR 
OCTOBER - DECEMBER 1957 
NOW BOOKING 











Tour Direction: JUDSON, ONEILL & JUDD 
113 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


January 1, 1957 
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American 


BALLET THEATRE 


Lucia Chase and Oliver Smith, Directors 

















NORA KAYE + JOHN KRIZA + ERIK BRUHN 
LUPE SERRANO + SCOTT DOUGLAS + RUTH ANN KOESUN 

































Company of 100 ——_—- Symphony Orchestra 


Regisseur Musical Director Conductor 


DIMITRI ROMANOFF JOSEPH LEVINE JAIME LEON 


NOW CONCLUDING ITS TRIUMPHANT TOUR OF EUROPE 
AND THE MIDDLE EAST 


under the sponsorship of the State Department on the International Exchange 
Program administered by ANTA (American National Theatre and Academy). 


COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT 


takes pride in announcing its tour direction for 


1957-58 Season 


Booking Now 


COPPICUS & SCHANG DIVISION 


113 West 57 Street New York 19, N. Y. 


MUSICAL AMERICA 
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FIRST AMERICAN TOUR COAST TO COAST 


of the great Italian 


| SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


of the 


— FLORENCE FESTIVAL 


(Orchestra del Maggio Musicale Fiorentino) 


97 Musicians 
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NOW BOOKING 
OcTOBER, NOVEMBER, DECEMBER 1957 

Tour Direction 

COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT, INC. 
(Coppicus and Schang) 

113 West 57th Street, New York 19, N.Y. 


Management: ALBERT MORINI 
119 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


January 1, 1957 21 
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RUTH PAGE'S 


WITH FAMOUS STARS, 
CORPS DE BALLET AND 


ORCHESTRA 





FEATURING: 
Sensational 


THE MERRY WIDOW 


MUSIC BY FRANZ LEHAR 


Dramatic 
REVENGE 


ADAPTED FROM “IL TROV ATORE” 


Amusing ‘ 
SUSANNAH AND , 
THE BARBER 


BASED ON “BARBER OF SEVILLE” 


and others 


COMPANY OF 50 





CURRENT TRANSCONTINENTAL TOUR—17 WEEKS—COMPLETELY SOLD OUT 
AVAILABLE JAN., FEB., MARCH 1958 COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT INC. 








PERSONAL DIRECTION: KURT WEINHOLD 
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CAPT. JULIUS HERRMANN 


dapper Chevalier of the baton 
and Austria's March King 


FIRST AMERICAN TOUR 
JANUARY-APRIL 1958 
NOW BOOKING 


Personal Direction: Andre Mertens 
113 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 








January 1, 1957 





PLUS 


FROM THE HEART 
OF _— 


Under the patrona 


NE 


His Excellency, Julius Raab, Chancellor of Austria 
Columbia Artists Management, Inc. 


TIEN. 
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PARA B 


featuring the World Famous 





> Ime) DEUTSCHMEISTER BAND 


Directed by 


CAPT. JULIUS HERRMANN 


Note: This famous organization, The “K and K” 
(Kaiserlich and Koeniglich) was the 


favorite of Emperor Franz Joseph 





SINGING BOYS & GIRLS 
of the VIENNA WOODS 


(GUMPOLDSKIRCHEN) A jolly mixed choir of youths 


from Vienna’s famous outskirts in rousing folk songs 





Accompanied by the famous 


Grinzing Schrammeln Ensemble 


(Waltzing Strings) 
with ZITHER 





COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT INC, 


Soloists 


HEDY FASSLER, soprano 
ERWIN v. GROSS, reno, 





Entire Program Staged by Capt. Herrmann 








Company of 65 


ROUSING MARCHES- LILTING WALTZES + FOLK SONGS OPERETTA FAVORITES 








"IT SEEMED AS THOUGH THEY WERE SINGING FROM THE SUMMIT 
OF THE MOUNTAIN AND THE WORLD WAS AT THEIR FEET.” 


Obernkirchen 
UT # ; ta ir 


EDITH MOLLER Conductor 





Augels ti Pigtatls” -oyran tomes 


NOW BOOKING 4th AMERICAN TOUR FEBRUARY-APRIL 1958 


Due To Limited Availability, Early Reservations Are Invited 


CURRENT TRANSCONTINENTAL TOUR COMPLETELY SOLD OUT! ANGEL RECORDS 
COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT fnc. Personal Direction: KURT WEINHOLD 
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(rec PHILHARMONIC 
ORCHESTRA 


100 Members 


KARL ANCERL - Conductor 
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FOR THE FIRST TIME IN AMERICA! 


6 WEEKS—SPRING TOUR 1958—NOW BOOKING 


DECCA GOLD LABEL RECORDS 





COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT Inc. 
Personal Direction: ANDRE MERTENS 113 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


January 1, 1957 
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Sopranos 
PIERRETTE ALARIE 
LICIA ALBANESE 
MIMI BENZELL 
BEVERLY BOWER 
CHRISTINE CARDILLO 
NADINE CONNER 
PHYLLIS CURTIN 
LISA DELLA CASA 
GLORIA DAVY 
SARAMAE ENDICH 
EILEEN FARRELL 
SARAH FLEMING 
LEYLA GENCER 
BARBARA GIBSON 
THERESA GREENE 


“HILDE GUEDEN 


EWAN HARBRECHT 
SENA JURINAC 
HEIDI KRALL 
GLORIA LIND 

AASE LOEVBERG 
ELAINE MALBIN 
LOIS MARSHALL 
DOROTHY MAYNOR 
ANNA MOFFO 

LILY PONS 
LEONTYNE PRICE 
IRMGARD SEEFRIED 
ELEANOR STEBER 
ANTONIETTA STELLA 
POLYNA STOSKA 
TERESA STICH-RANDALL 
RENATA TEBALDI 
DOROTHY WARENSKJOLD 
CAMILLA WILLIAMS 
DOLORES WILSON 
FRANCES YEEND 


WMezzo- Sopranos 


FRANCES BIBLE 
JANE HOBSON 
MARTHA LIPTON 
MARY McMURRAY 
NAN MERRIMAN 
MILDRED MILLER 
RISE STEVENS 
GLADYS SWARTHOUT 


MAUREEN FORRESTER 
ELENA NIKOLAIDI 
CAROL SMITH 


Harpist 


MILDRED DILLING 
WILLIAM PRIMROSE (58-59) 
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Tenors 


JUSSI BJOERLING 
JOHN CARTER 
EUGENE CONLEY 
JON CRAIN 

ALBERT DA COSTA 
DONALD DICKSON 
CHARLES KULLMAN 
MARIO LANZA 
DAVID LLOYD 
JOHN McCOLLUM 
LEOPOLD SIMONEAU 
BRIAN SULLIVAN 
RICHARD TUCKER 


Sarttones 


SESTO BRUSCANTINI 
WALTER CASSEL 
TODD DUNCAN 
IGOR GORIN 
ROBERT KIRKHAM 
GEORGE LONDON 
MAC MORGAN 
GERARD SOUZAY 
EDWIN STEFFE 
THOMAS L. THOMAS 
THEODOR UPPMAN 
WILLIAM WARFIELD 
LAWRENCE WINTERS 


Gass- Saritones 


LORENZO ALVARY 
JAN RUBES 
NORMAN SCOTT 
CESARE SIEPI 
KENNETH SMITH 
YI-KWEI SZE 
GIORGIO TOZZI 


Ve. be IY J. 


DAVID ABEL 
GIOCONDA DA VITO 
MISCHA ELMAN 
ZINO FRANCESCATTI 
ERIC FRIEDMAN 
CARROLL GLENN 
SZYMON GOLDBERG 
HEIFETZ 

JOHANNA MARTZY 
MENUHIN 

ERICA MORINI 
MICHAEL RABIN 
ROBERT RUDIE 
WOLFGANG SCHNEIDERHAN 
BERL SENOFSKY 
TOSSY SPIVAKOVSKY 
ROMAN TOTENBERG 
CAMILLA WICKS 

ZVI ZEITLIN 


6 ot, 


GEZA ANDA 

CLAUDIO ARRAU 
STANLEY BABIN 
PAUL BADURA-SKODA 
JOSEPH BATTISTA 
JORGE BOLET 
ALEXANDER BRAILOWSKY 
JEAN CASADESUS 
ROBERT CASADESUS 
RICHARD CASS 

VAN CLIBURN 
CLIFFORD CURZON (58-59) 
RAY DUDLEY 
RUDOLF FIRKUSNY 
LEON FLEISHER 
VERA FRANCESCHI 
HERMAN GODES 
GARY GRAFFMAN 
CLARA HASKIL 
NICOLE HENRIOT (58-59) 
NATALIE HINDERAS 
EUGENE ISTOMIN 
BYRON JANIS 

GRANT JOHANNESEN 
LOUIS KENTNER 
THEODORE LETTVIN 
EUGENE LIST 
MALCUZYNSKI (58-59 ) 
OZAN MARSH 
LEONARD PENNARIO 
NATALIE RYSHNA 
SANROMA 

RUDOLF SERKIN 
ALEC TEMPLETON 


“Jwo- Pianos 


GOLD and FIZDALE 

ERNEST and MILES MAUNEY 
PARSONS and POOLE 

ALFRED and HERBERT TELTSCHIK 
VRONSKY and BABIN 
WHITTEMORE and LOWE 


‘Cllists 
EDMUND KURTZ 
LEONARD ROSE 


Joint Reeitats 
ROBERT and GABY CASADESUS 


EUGENE LIST and 
CARROLL GLENN 


Piano and Violin 


DAVID and MARIA LLOYD 
Tenor and Violinist 

IRMGARD SEEFRIED and 

WOLFGANG SCHNEIDERHAN 
in Special Program 

LEOPOLD SIMONEAU and 

PIERRETTE ALARIE 


Tenor and Soprano 


Instrumental 
Ensembles 


ALMA TRIO 
Adolph Baller, Pianist 
Gabor Rejto, *Cellist 
Maurice Wilk, Violinist 
THE ANGELATRES 


Harp Quintet 


BEAUX ARTS TRIO 


Daniel Guilet, Violin 
Bernard Greenhouse, ‘Cello 
Menaham Pressler, Piano 


FESTIVAL QUARTET 


Victor Babin, Piano 
Szymon Goldberg, Violin 
William Primrose, Viola 
Nikolai Graudan, ‘Cello 


GOTHAM CONCERT TRIO 
Violin, *Cello, Piano 
PAGANINI QUARTET 


Henri Temianka, Violin 

Gustave Rosseels, Violin 

Charles Foidart, Viola 

Lucien LaPorte, ‘Cello 
RUDIE SYMPHONETTE 

Robert Rudie, Conductor 

11 instrumentalists with 3 soloists 
TOTENBERG INSTRUMENTAL 
ENSEMBLE 


(9 Persons) 


Vocal Ensembles 


FRANCES ARCHER and 
BEVERLY GILE 


Internatioral Songs and Ballads 


THE CAROLERS TRIO 
Jane Wilson, Soprano 
Jonathan Wilson, Tenor 
Eric Carlson, Bass 
and Pianist 

THE CONCERTMEN 
Edmond Karlsrud, Bass Soloist 
(10 Persons) 

THE LITTLE OPERA COMPANY 
with Soprano, Tenor and Baritone soloists 
and Narrator. A concert version of LA 
TRAVIATA in English. In costume and with 
special scenic effects. 

REVELERS QUARTET 
Robert Simpson, First Tenor 
Thomas Edwards, Second Tenor 
Laurance Bogue, Baritone 
Edward Ansara, Bass 
and Pianist 


TUCSON ARIZONA BOYS CHORUS 


Eduardo Caso, Founder-Director 


Dauce 
BALLET and BALLADS 


Emily Frankel and Mark Ryder, Dance 
Duo and Will Holt, Tenor and Guitarist 


THE JOFFREY THEATRE BALLET 
Company including 8 dancers 

LOLA MONTES and her 
SPANISH DANCERS 


7 Dancers with Pianist 


MARINA SVETLOVA, Prima Ballerina 


and two solo dancers with Pianist 
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COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT INC. 


}CAMI} 


_.. Speak Attractions... 


Second American Tour of a Great New 
Institution of the American Musical World 


THE NBC OPERA 
COMPANY 


3 Productions in English 

LA TRAVIATA (New) 

MADAM BUTTERFLY 
THE MARRIAGE OF FIGARO 


Company of 100 Fall Tour, 1957 





First Time in America! 


CZECH PHILHARMONIC 
ORCHESTRA 


Company of 100 


KARL ANCERL, Conductor 
February-March, 1958 





RUTH PAGE’S 
CHICAGO OPERA 
BALLET 


in the original, full-scale ballets 
“THE MERRY WIDOW,” “REVENGE” 
AND OTHERS 
featuring internationally famous ballet stars 
with corps de ballet and orchestra 
Company of 50 





5th American Tour 


VIRTUOSI 
di 
ROMA 


RENATO FASANO, Conductor 
By arrangement with Albert Morini 


EIGHT SOLO DANCERS 


of the 


ROYAL DANISH BALLET 


Available this summer for music and dance festi- 
vals and symphony orchestras under artistic 
direction of Inge Sand and Robert Zeller. 


MANHATTAN 
CONCERT ORCHESTRA 


HARRY JOHN BROWN, Conductor 
Orchestra of 22. 
Program includes Unfinished Symphony, 


Nutcracker Suite plus music of Vienna, Paris 
and Broadway 1956. 








First American Tour 


Oct. 3 to Dec. 12, 1957 


SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


of the 


FLORENCE FESTIVAL 


(Orchestra del Maggio Musicale Fiorentino) 
Company of 97 
Under the patronage of the Italian Government 


By arrangement with Albert Morini 





Return of the Great Recording Maestro 


MANTOVANI 
and his New Music 


An Overwhelming Drawing Card 
from Coast to Coast 


ARTHUR FIEDLER and the 
BOSTON POPS 
TOUR ORCHESTRA 


By arrangement with the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


Season 1958-59 


Orchestra of 45 








Special, for Limited Tour Oct. 1957 


LITTLE 
ORCHESTRA 


SOCIETY 


THOMAS SCHERMAN, Conductor 
VRONSKY & BABIN, Duo Pianists 
FAYE EMERSON, Narrator 


&= Program will conclude with Saint Saens 
Carnival of Animals with Miss Emerson reciting 
the witty verses of Ogden Nash. 





Fourth Triumphant Return! 


OBERNKIRCHEN 
CHILDREN’S CHOIR 


EDITH MOELLER, Conductor (36 voices) 


“The joy of singing truly expressed!” 
Available: Feb., Mar., April, 1958 


CONCERTO FESTIVAL 
EUGENE LIST, Pianist 


And the Knickerbocker Players, Company of 13, 
with Solo Trumpet. 

Program includes concerti of Torelli, 

Shostakovich, Liszt, Gottschalk. 





Bach, 


American 


BALLET THEATRE 


One of the great dance companies of the world. 


Coast to coast tour opening September 
in California. 


New Ballets Favorite Stars 





New! Direct from the Heart of Austria 


VIENNA ON PARADE 


featuring the 
DEUTSCHMEISTER BAND 
CAPT. JULIUS HERRMANN, Conductor 
Singing Boys and Girls from the Vienna Woods 
Grinzing Schrammeln Ensemble (Waltzing Strings) 
with Zither 
Soloists: HEDY FASSLER, Soprano, ERWIN V. GROSS, Tenor 
presenting ; 
an unforgettable program of pulse-stirring music: 
Marches, Waltzes, Folk Songs, Operetta Favorites 
Company of 65 Jan. to April 1958 





American Debut Fall 1957 
LES BALLETS 


JANINE CHARRAT 
DE FRANCE 
France’s Premiere Danseuse and her company of 
14 in exciting new repertory. 
By arrangement with Albert Morini 





New! First Time on Tour 


TEDDY WILSON’S 
CONCERT JAZZ 


Starring TEDDY WILSON and his Trio 


Company of 8 including ensemble of leading 
contemporary jazz musicians with vocalist and 
dancer in a concertgoer’s excursion through the 
wonders of jazz. Produced by Peter Dean and 


Robert Altfield. 





DE PAUR’S 
OPERA GALA 


Company of 55 
LEONARD DE PAUR, Conductor 


Mixed Chorus—Orchestra—Leading Soloists 





“‘May they be heard again and again!” 


JOSEPH LIEBLING 
AND 


THE MASTER SINGERS 


Joseph Liebling conducts an a cappella chorus 
of 2U in programs drawn from the rich reper- 
toire of classic and contemporary choral works. 


Fall Tour—Oct.—Nov. 1957 





January 1, 1957 
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Starring 


JANINE CHARRAT 
HELENE TRAILINE and ROBERT POMIER 


Tour Direction: COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT, INC. 
(Coppicus and Schang) 113 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 





Management: ALBERT MORINI 19 West 57th Street, New York I9, N. Y. 
ee ¥ . - - ~ > , ———— 
Company of 16 Starring France’s Leading Native Ballerina and Choreographer, Janine Charrat 
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G riled 
FALL TOUR 1957 


LITTLE ORCHESTRA SOCIETY 


OF NEW YORK 


Thomas Scherman, conductor 





’ 4 . sedi 
Su CC Specie Lregvan 
| Guest Artists: 


VRONSKY & BABIN FAYE EMERSON 


Premier Duo-pianists Star of Broadway and Television 





Porras including a Symphony and Classical 
Two-Piano Concerto, to climax with SAINT-SAENS’ 
CARNIVAL OF THE ANIMALS with Vronsky & 


Babin as soloists and Faye Emerson narrating the 


verses of OGDEN NASH. 











Early Reservations are Invited 
Oct. 14 to Nov. 3, 1957 


Company will carry its own two Steinway Pianos 





COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT INC. Personal Direction: COPPICUS & SCHANG 
113 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 






January 1, 1957 





These men will make music 
for you in a wonderful way 


VIRTUOSI 
eo) Xe) par 


RENATO FASANO, Conductor 


FIFTH TOUR NOW BOOKING 


COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT INC. 


Personal Direction: Coppicus & Schang 


By arrangement with ALBERT MORINI 


Photo by Maiteny—Lendon 
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FIRST TOUR — 16 WEEKS — SPRING 1957 — SOLD OUT 
COAST TO COAST TOUR 1957-58 SEASON NOW BOOKING 
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JPERA GALA 
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Company of ’S5-0 nchesha—Chows— Leading Sototsts 
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CONGUCTED BY Soonu od de Pauw 


COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT INC. 
Personal Direction: COPPICUS & SCHANG 
113 W. 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
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January 1, 1957 





VICTOR BABIN, piano SZYMON GOLDBERG, violin WILLIAM PRIMROSE, viola NIKOLAI GRAUDAN, cello 


his distinguished quartet is now on a seven-weeks concert tour, playing 


many of the leading college and subscription courses. So many engagements 


had to be refused on this tour that the group has kindly consented to make 
available a period of six weeks in the winter of 1958, during which time a first 


visit will be made to the Pacific Coast. 


For reservations, please address 


COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT INC. Personal Direction: COPPICUS & SCHANG 
113 WEST 57th STREET . NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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EUGENE LIST 


Since he made his brilliant debut at the age 
of 16, with the Philadelphia Orchestra under 
Stokowski in the American premiere of the 
Shostakovich Piano Concerto, Eugene List’s 
activities have spanned four continents. Most 
recently he was chosen to represent this 
country in a tour of Indonesia, Singapore, 
Pakistan and India, sponsored by ANTA’s 
International Exchange Program. In_ the 
U. S. his annual tours have included engage- 
ments with most of the nation’s major 
orchestras and leading chamber ensembles, 
extensive radio and TV appearances, record- 
ings, and heavily-booked recital schedules. 
For his tour de force “Concerto Festival” he 
will play four concerti at each concert. 

















KNICKERBOCKER PLAYERS 


The Knickerbocker Players have earned 
paeans of praise from the New York critics 
for their “brilliant teamwork” (World-Tele- 
gram) and “some of the most delectable 
string sounds heard in recent times” (Herald 
Tribune). Drawn from the incomparable 
ranks of New York’s finest professional 
musicians, individual members of the group, 
headed by director George Koutzen, are 
“virtuosos one and all” who banded together 
“to play the kind of music they like to 
play.” Their auspicious debut in 1954-55 
: six concerts at the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, was followed by two seasons at Town 
Hall. The blended enthusiasm and technical 
skill of the individual artists have brought 
: them recognition as a uniquely rewarding 
musical ensemble. 
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FOR SEASON 1957-58 


EUGENE LIST 


Pianist 
joins forces with New York’s 
distinguished 


KNICKERBOCKER 


PLAYERS 


present a gala 




















Program 
Concerto for Trumpet Strings ..TORELLI 
Solo Trumpet and Knickerbocker Players 

Concerto No. | in D Minor for Keyboard BACH 
EUGENE LIST and the Knickerbocker Players 

Concerto for Piano, Trumpet and Strings, Op. 35 SHOSTAKOVICH 
EUGENE LIST and the Knickerbocker Players 

Concerto for Piano and Strings ("Malediction") ..... Tr LISZT 
EUGENE LIST and the Knickerbocker Players. 

Tarantella for Piano and Strings *GOTTSCHALK 


EUGENE LIST and the Knickerbocker Players 


* Hear EUGENE LIST’s Vanguard Record: “THE BANJO” 


(“And Other 


Creole Ballads; Cuban Dances, Negro Songs, Caprices”) by Gottschalk 


(VRS 485) 
The New York Times, Sept. 23, 1956: 
absording collection of vanished Americana”—Schonberg 
High Fidelity, Nov., 1956: 


little masterpiece . . 


“An important record . . . “The Banjo’ is 


Frankenstein 


THE KNICKERBOCKER PLAYERS 


“Delightful, nostalgic, and utterly 


a 
. as fine as anything that has been done in that vein 
as one heard EUGENE LIST play it with such brilliance and fire.” 


The New York Times N. Y. World-Tel. and Sun 


“Top Notch Group” 


COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT INC. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


113 WEST 57th STREET, 
Personal Direction: JUDSON, O'NEILL & JUDD 


EUGENE LIST RECORDS FOR VANGUARD, DECCA AND REMINGTON RECORDS 
STEINWAY PIANO 


“Virtuosos One and All” 





NEW! FIRST TIME ON TOUR! 














A lively company of eight starring 
the celebrated pianist Teddy Wilson 
and his Trio and including leading 


jazz instrumentalists of the day with 





vocalist and dancer 


ina 





concert goer’s excursion through the 
wonders of America’s only native 


musical art. 


Produced by Peter Dean and 
Robert Altfeld. 
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Wheeling Symphony Begins 


Tenth Season with Mazer 


Wheeling, W. Va.—Henry Mazer 
began his tenth season as conductor 
of the Wheeling Symphony with the 
season’s initial concerts on Nov. 7 and 
8, in the Virginia Theater. Vronsky 
and Babin, duo-pianists, were soloists 
in Mozart’s Concerto in E flat major 
and Arthur Benjamin’s “North Amer- 
ican Square Dance”. They were en- 
thusiastically received. Mr. Mazer also 
had programmed the “Classical Sym- 
phony” by Prokofieff and Hinde- 
mith’s “Mathis der Maler”. 

On Sept. 26, Mr. Mazer conducted 
a concert performance of Mozart’s 
“The Marriage of Figaro” in the 
Virginia Theater. It was given in 
English and in modern dress. The cast 
included Marjorie McClung (Coun- 
tess), Richard Park (Count), Rhys 
Ritter (Figaro), Bette Benjamin 
(Susanna), Joan McLaughlin (Cheru- 
bino), Arthur Schoep (Basilio and Don 
Curzio), Louis Doepken (Antonio), 
Doris Schiffler (Marcellina), Judy 
Robinson (Barbarina), and Earl Cor- 
win (Bartolo). James DeBlasis was the 
producer. 

The Frazier Memorial Civic Music 
Association presented Frank Guar- 
rera in an outstanding recital at the 
Virginia Theater on Nov. 18. He was 
especially notable in arias by Mozart, 
Leoncavallo, and Bizet. Songs in 
English and works by Lully, Scarlatti, 
Torelli, Handel and Rachmaninoff 
were also eloquently sung. 


Two Boys Choirs 


The Vienna Choir Boys presented 
a very enjoyable program on Dec. 12 
in the Virginia Theater, under the 
same auspices. The Singing Boys of 
Norway gave a memorable concert in 
the Virginia Theater on Nov. 27, as 
the first attraction of the Fine Arts 
Guild of the 1956-57 season. They 
captivated the large audience. 

The Wheeling Symphony Society 
Training Orchestra, ‘under William 
V. Fisher and Robert Currier, gave 
its sixth annual Christmas concert in 
Clay Junior High School on Dec. 13. 
Sponsored by the Women’s Auxiliary 
of the Wheeling Symphony Society, 
the training orchestra has graduated 
16 players into the Wheeling Sym- 
phony. 

The Woman’s Club of Wheeling 
presented the To Yo Za Dancers of 
the Far East in a colorful program 
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of traditional dances at the Carroll 
Club on Oct. 19. 

Vida Chenoweth gave an unusually 
interesting marimba concert as _ the 
first event in the series of the Fine 
Arts Department of the Woman’s 
Club, in the ballroom of the McLure 
Hotel on Nov. 30. 

John K. Zorian, organist of St. 
Matthew’s Episcopal Church, gave a 
recital on the large Austin organ in 
College Hall of West Liberty College 
on Nov. 20. 


Children’s Programs 


The Junior League of Wheeling is | 


sponsoring for the first time a chil- 
dren’s music appreciation educational 
program, starting in the fifth and sixth 
grades of the public and parochial 
schools. The Ohio County Board of 
Education has given its approval. The 
program sponsors two visits to each 
school by a group of Wheeling Sym- 
phony players under Mr. Mazer with 
the purpose of acquainting the chil- 
dren with the instruments. A full-scale 
concert for them will be given in the 
Virginia Theater early next May. 
—DMontana X. Menard 


Charlotte Opera Gives 
Two Puccini Works 


Charlotte, N. C.—The Charlotte 

Opera Association opened its season 
by staging two parts of Puccini’s 
operatic triptych, “Sister Angelica” 
and “Gianni Schichhi”, on Oct. 29 in 
Ovens Auditorium. John Richards 
McCrae, general director of the asso- 
ciation, took the title role in the latter 
opera, with E. Charles Pesta as 
Rinuccio and Dorothy Harwell as 
Lauretta. In “Sister Angelica” in 
leading roles were Eleanor Ritters- 
kamp as Angelica and Elodie Bensch 
as the Princess. 
_ Sung in English, the two operas 
were conducted by Henry Janiec, the 
association’s new musical director and 
conductor. W. Creasy Overcarsh, Jr., 
was the designer. 

The association presented the 
Broadway musical, “Song of Nor- 
way”, based on Grieg’s music, on Dec. 
10. On Feb. 25 it will offer Nicolai’s 
“The Merry Wives of Windsor” and, 
on May 13, “Faust”. 


Bob Welsh Studio 


A scene from 
the Charlotte 
(N.C.) Opera 
Association’s 
production of 
‘Gianni Schic- 
chi”, given on 
a double bill 
with ‘‘Sister 
Angelica’’ 

both works by 


Puccini 


National 
Directory 





Margaret Keiser 


Teacher of Singers 

Moravian College, Bethlehem, Pa. 
Studio: 2124 Walnut Street 
Rittenhouse 6-0980 








> Chicago 





Gui Mombaerts 


Concert Pianist 

Member of The Former 
Belgian Piano String Quartet 
The School of Music 


Northwestern Univ., Evansten 








Stone-Camryn School of Ballet 


Complete training in 
Classical Ballet, Character & 
Pantomime for the 
Contemporary Theatre 

185 West Madison Street 





Scott Willits 


Chairman of Violin 
Department of the 
American Conservatory 
Kimball Building 








Elizabeth Wysor 


Opera, concert recording 
contralto 

U.S.A. and Europe 

Professor of Voice 

School of Music 
Northwestern Univ., Evanston 





% Cleveland 





Arthur Loesser 


Concert Pianist 

Head of Piano Department 
Cleveland Inst. of Music 
3411 Euclid Avenue 





> Los Angeles 





Ernest Charlies 


Coach of singers 
Specializing in American 
Song Repertoire 

1210 Benedict Canyon Dr., 
Beverly Hills 





John A, Patton 

Art of Singing 
Teacher of Outstanding 
Opera Stars 

1526 Cassil Pl., Hollywood 28 
HO 5-7523 





> Philadelphia 





Arthur Hice 


Teacher of Artistic 
Piano-Playing 

Authorized Rep. of the late 
Tobias Matthay 

2035 Delancey Place 

Locust 7-4573 








- Pittsburgh 


Marjorie Gordon 

Lyric Coloratura Soprano 
New York City Opera Co. 
Concert, Stage, 

Television, Radio 

Voice Faculty Duquesne Univ. 


Lorenzo Malfatti 


Baritone: Opera, Concert, 
Radio, Television, Records. 
Soloist Swiss-Italian Radio 
Voice Dept. Chatham College 


» Salt Lake City 


William Christensen 
Director 

School of the Ballet 
vnennnall of Utah 


Harold Wolf 


Concertmaster: Utah Symphony 
Conductor: Symphony of 
University of Utah 

Lecturer: University of Utah 
1364 South 22nd East 


, San Francisco 


Adoph Baller 


Head of Piano Department of 
San Francisco Conservatory 
Member of Alma Trio 
Concert pianist 

1201 Ortega St. at 19th Ave. 





Naoum Blinder 


Concertmaster of the 

San Francisco Symphony 

Solo Violinist and Teacher 
2290 Vallejo Walnut 1-6444 





Jane Hohfeld 


Chamber music pianist 
Soloist with leading quartets 
International tours with 
foremost artists 

2108 Broadway 





r Washington, D. C. 





Washington School of the 
Ballet 


Miss Lisa Gardiner 
Miss Mary Day 
3615 Wisconsin Ave. Em 2-4462 
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International Events Affect 


London Concert Attendance 


London.—Events in Hungary and 
Suez had a dampening effect on much 
of November’s music-making. Not 
only was there a noticeable falling 
off in the size of audiences, but ap- 
plause was often subdued, and en- 
thusiasm was at a discount. 

The Bolshoi Ballet concluded their 
season at Covent Garden on Oct. 29 
instead of the 27th (and then went to 
the large Davis Theater, Croydon, to 
give a further four performances of 
a program of ‘Divertissements’); this 
meant that the stage was not avail- 
able for the opera company’s re- 
hearsals as early as it should have 
been, and the opening of the 1956- 
57 season was postponed from Nov. 


1 to Nov. 5. 


“A Masked Ball’ Revived 


The revival of Verdi’s “Un Ballo 
in Maschera” with which the season 
began, had been planned for Rudolf 
Kempe to conduct; unfortunately 
Mr. Kempe was stricken with a se- 
vere attack of jaundice in September 
and had to cancel all his London en- 
gagements before Christmas (con- 
certs as well as opera). .The Verdi 
work was directed by Argeo Quadri, 
Italian conductor, who had been in 
charge of the Gobbi “Rigoletto” and 
Milanov “Tosca” in the summer. 

Mr. Quadri gave a full-blooded and 
noisy account of this score, and there 
was little sublety to be heard either 
on the stage or in the pit. Such artis- 
try as there was came from the en- 
chanting and stylistic performance of 
the Scala soprano Graziella Sciutti, as 
Oscar; she sang in excellent English 
and made the page into an enchant- 
ing figure. Amy Shuard as Amelia 
sang loudly most of the time; she 
needs to discipline her exuberant nat- 
ural talents: 

Maria von Ilosvay, who regularly 
sings Fricka and Waltraute in London, 
was miscast as Ulrica. David Poleri 
made his London debut as Riccardo. 
He showed that it is possible to sing 
English clearly and in an _ Italian 
manner. Jess Walters as Renato was 
suffering from an indisposition and 
was finding the tessitura of the role 
too high. All in all, a not very aus- 
picious opening of the new season. 


Sutherland Heard 


After resumptions of “The Magic 
Flute”, in which the young Austral- 
ian soprano Joan Sutherland sang 
Pamina for the first time, with a rav- 
ishing beauty of tone and good style, 
and Peter Pears sang a dedicated 
Tamino, and of “La Bohéme”, in 
which three Australian artists sang 
principal roles—Elsie Morison (Mimi), 
Marie Collier (Musetta), and Ray- 
mond Nilsson (Rodolfo)—came a fair 
“Figaro”. This was’ conducted by 
John Pritchard and had a good cast, 
distinguished by the young Austrian 
baritone Ebberhard Wichter as the 
Count. Mr. Wachter, regarded as the 
most promising young baritone in 
central Europe, disclosed a fine bril- 
liant voice and excellent stage pres- 
ence. He sang in very good English. 

The revival of “Otello” under 
Rafael Kubelik aroused the first real 
enthusiasm in the opera house since 
the Bolshoi visit. With Ramon Vinay, 
Gré Brouwenstijn, and Otakar Kraus 
repeating their roles of last season, 
and Mr. Kubelik more relaxed, this 
was as good a_ performance of 
“Otello” as one could expect to hear 
today. It was helped, too, by the sen- 
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sible production of Peter Potter and 
the magnificent sets of Wakhevitch. 

With the Sadler's Wells Ballet's 
visit to Moscow canceled because of 
the Soviet behavior in Hungary, the 
Ballet Company began their season 
earlier than planned. This _necessi- 
tated canceling some half-dozen opera 
performances and putting in some 
extra matinees. With costumes, scen- 
ery and seores of half the repertory 
either in Moscow or. Leningrad, there 
was little they could do, so the rather 
tawdry “Cinderella” was _ revived. 
Margot Fonteyn repeated her fragile 
and pathetic study of the title role, 
with Michael Somes as her Prince, 
and Frederick Ashton and Kenneth 
MacMillan as the ugly sisters. But 
after the Bolshoi’s recent impact this 
fell very flat; and the orchestral play- 
ing under Robert Irving did little to 
relieve the tedium. 


Unfortunate “Fidelio” 


At Sadler’s Wells Theater there 
has been a disastrous new production 
of “Fidelio”. Douglas Seale, who 
appears to look on opera as an excuse 
to let his imagination run riot, pro- 
duced the piece half realistically and 
half symbolically, and as a result got 
nowhere. His cheap imitation of 
Wieland Wagner in the final scene 
proved how dangerous it is when 
modern Bayreuth methods are copied 
by less talented producers than Wie- 
land and Wolfgang. Rudolf Schwarz, 
the newly appointed BBC Symphony 
conductor, was not particularly im- 
pressive. Elizabeth Fretwell, who had 
created such a sensation as Violetta 
last season, gave a sincere and mu- 
sicianly performance. Robert Dowd, 
Australian tenor, was a convincing 
Florestan. 

The most important event in the 
concert world was the first perform- 
ance of Michael Tippett’s Piano Con- 
certo. The work had been commis- 
sioned by the City of Birmingham 
Orchestra and was heard in that city 
for the first time on Oct. 30 and in 
London at the Royal Festival Hall 
a few days later. The Birmingham 
Orchestra was under their conductor 
Rudolf Schwarz, and the soloist was 





In the news 20 years ago 


Louis Kentner. Like Tippett’s opera, 
“The Midsummer Marriage”, the 
concerto is full to overflowing with 
ideas, and as often with this brilliant 
composer one feels that his musical 
ideas need disciplining if a feeling 
of coherence is to emerge. Tippett has 
said that the concerto was inspired by 
hearing Gieseking play the Beethoven 
G major Concerto, and like that work 
there is a strong lyrical line running 
through much of the piece, and un- 
like many modern concertos the piano 
is treated with respect. This is really 
a considerable work, and should be 
heard in America before long. 
There are two other orchestral con- 
certs that deserve mention—they were 
by the Philharmonia Orchestra, con- 
ducted by George Szell, who has not 
been a frequent visitor to London 
since the days before the war, when 
he was the conductor of the Scottish 
Orchestra. He conducted a superb 
performance of Brahms’s_ Fourth 
Symphony and accompanied Zino 
Francescatti in the Beethoven and 
Mendelssohn violin concertos. 


Graffman Impresses 


American pianists have had a busy 
month in London, and the young 
Gary Graffman made an enormous 
impression at his Wigmore Hall re- 
cital, not only for his amazing tech- 
nique (especially in the Liszt arrange- 
ment of three Paganini’s “Caprices”) 
but for his musicality and sincerity. 
Julius Katchen at the larger Festival 
Hall also displayed his phenomenal 
technique, but he still needs that in- 
terpretative insight that really great 
pianists possess. Daniel Wayenberg 
(Dutch) and Charles Rosen (Amer- 
ican) have also been heard. 

Vocal recitals of the month have 
included a most rewarding perform- 
ance of “Die schéne Miillerin” by 
the veteran German baritone Ger- 
hard Hiisch, in the Victoria Albert 
Museum’s Sunday night series. Also 
in this series, was a performance of 
“Frauenliebe und Leben” by Muriel 
Smith. Another American artist to 
give a vocal recital was the soprano 
Lily Windsor; this unfortunately 
clashed with the opening night at 
Covent Garden, and so I had to miss 
it. The Spanish soprano Consuelo 
Rubio, first-prize winner of the Ge- 
neva International Contest, displayed 
a rich warm voice in her Wigmore 
Hall concert, and was most success- 
ful in songs of de Falla, Granados, 
and Turina. —Harold Rosenthal 


A scroll is presented to David Mannes in honor of his conducting of a free 
concert series at the Metropolitan Museum of Art. Left to right: Olga 
Samaroff-Stokowski, Mr. Mannes, Mayor LaGuardia, and Richard Welling, 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony Society secretary 





MUSICAL AMERICA’S 
REPRESENTATIVES 


United States 


ATLANTA: Helen Knox Spain, 724 
Piedmont Ave., N.E. 

BALTIMORE: George Kent Bellows, 
Peabody Conservatory. 

BUFFALO: Berna Bergholtz, Buffalo 
Public Library. 

BOSTON: Cyrus Durgin, Boston Globe. 

CHICAGO: Howard Talley, Music 
Dept., University of Chciago. 

CINCINNATI: Mary Leighton, 506 East 
Fourth St. 

CLEVELAND: James Frankel, Cleve- 
land Press. 

DALLAS: George C. Leslie, 6628 Van- 
derbilt Ave. 

DENVER: Emmy Brady Rogers, 1000 
East First Ave. 

DETROIT: Richard Fandel, 325 Merton 
Rd. 


HOUSTON: Hubert Roussel, Houston 
Post. 

INDIANAPOLIS: Eleanor Y. Pelham, 
5211 Boulevard Place. 

KANSAS CITY: Blanche Lederman, 
Newbern Hotel, 525 East Armour 
Blvd. 

LOS ANGELES: Dorothy Huttenback, 
Business Manager, 432 Philharmonic 
Auditorium. 

Albert Goldberg, 
Los Angeles Times. 

MIAMI: Arthur Troostwyk, 711-81st St., 
Miami Beach. 

MINNEAPOLIS: Paul S. Ivory, Depart- 
ment of Music, University of Minne- 
sota. 

NEW ORLEANS: Harry B. Loeb, 2111 
St. Charles Ave. 

PHILADELPHIA: Max de Schauensee, 
Philadelphia Bulletin. 

PITTSBURGH: J. Fred Lissfelt, 1515 
Shady Ave. 

ST. LOUIS: Charles Menees, St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch. 

SAN FRANCISCO: Marjory M. Fisher, 
Alexander Hamilton Hotel. 

SEATTLE: Maxine Cushing Gray, 432 
Malden. 

WASHINGTON, D. C.: Theodore Schae- 
fer, National Presbyterian Church. 


Correspondent, 


Foreign Countries 


ARGENTINA: Enzo Valenti Ferro, 
Buenes Aires Musical, Avenida Pueyr- 
red6én 336, Buenos Aires. 

AUSTRALIA: W. Wagner, 10 Beach 
Road, Edgecliff, Sydney. 

Biddy Allen, 21 Tintern Ave., Toe- 
rak, S.E. 2, Melbourne. 

AUSTRIA: Max Graf, 9 Wilhelm Exner- 
gasse 30, Vienna. 

BELGIUM: Edouard Mousset, Rue 
d’Orlon 22, Brussels. 

BRAZIL: Herbert J. Friedmann, Caixa 
Postal 971, Rio de Janeiro. 

CANADA: Colin Sabiston, 200 Cotting- 
ham St., Toronto. 

DENMARK: Torben Meyer, Berlingske 
Tildende, Copenhagen K. 

ENGLAND: Harold’ Rosenthal, 6 
Woodland Rise, London, N. 10. 

FRANCE: Christina Thoresby, 76 Ave. 
de la Bourdonnais, Paris 7e. 

GERMANY: H. H.  Stuckenschmidt, 
Berlin-Tempelhof, Thuyring 45. 

Everett Helm, Frittlingen bei Rott- 
weil, Wiirttemberg. 

ITALY: Reginald Smith Brindle, Via 
Marconi 28, Florence. 

Peter Dragadze, Via Pietro Verri 4, 
Milan. 

Cynthia Jolly, Via dei Gracchi 126 
Rome. 

MEXICO: Peggy Munoz, Protasio Tagle 
69-8, Colonia Tacubaya, Mexico, D.F. 

NETHERLANDS: Lex van _ Delden, 
Moreelsestraat 11, Amsterdam. 

PORTUGAL: Katherine H. de Car- 
neyro, 363 rua Carneiro, Porto. 

SCOTLAND: Leslie M. Greenlees, The 
Evening News, Kemsley House, Glas- 
gow. 

SPAIN, Antonio Iglesias, Avenida Reina 
Victoria 58, Madrid. 

SWEDEN: Ingrid Sandberg, Lidingo 1, 
Stockholm. 
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Morley Meredith .. . Baritone 


Town’ Hail, Dec. 3 (Debut).—Al- 
though this recital was Mr. Mere- 
dith’s first in New York, he has been 
very active during the past four sea- 
sons, singing with orchestras in Chi- 
cago, Detroit, Philadelphia, and 
Toronto. He has also appeared in the 
festival programs in Ann Arbor and 
Cincinnati and was one of the per- 
formers during the 1955 opera season 
at the City Center. 

Mr. Meredith is tall, handsome and 
talented. His feeling for the lieder of 
Wolf and Schumann was no less 
affecting than his attitude toward 
Fauré’s “Chanson du Pécheur” or the 
“Don Quichotte 4 Dulcinée” of Ra- 
vel. While he did not have full com- 
mand of his upper notes—they 
sounded strained in the Ravel “Chan- 
son a boire’—there was a beautiful 
quality in the middle and lower reg- 
ister. 

As an interpreter, Mr. Meredith is 
gifted. And his selection of music for 
a debut was unhackneyed. He made 
three excerpts from Carl Orff’s “Car- 
mina Burana” exciting. And he ended 
his recital with Norman Dello Joio’s 
“The Creed of Pierre Cauchon”. 
There were also songs by Handel, 
Haydn and Mozart, as well as a group 
sung in English. 

Mr. Meredith was well received at 
Town Hall. A much larger audience 
will have an opportunity to see and 
hear him when he takes the leading 
role in Prokofieff’s “War and Peace” 
on Jan. 13 in its American premiere 
by the NBC-TV Opera Theater. 

—wW. L. 


Daniel Pollack....... Pianist 


Town Hall, Dec. 4—Daniel Pollack, 
21-year-old California pianist and 
this year’s winner of the Concert 
Artists Guild Award, made a fine 
impression in this, his Town Hall 
debut. The recipient of many scholar- 
ships (including the Chopin Scholar- 
ship and the Olga Samaroff Grant), 
he demonstrated that he has all the 
makings of a fine pianist. 

The music was shrewdly chosen, 
for it encompassed many styles, and 
one of Mr. Pollack’s chief assets was 
his ability to differentiate clearly be- 
tween various schools. Beginning with 
the Bach-Siloti Organ Prelude in G 
minor and the Bach E minor Toccata, 
Mr. Pollack showed a well-grounded 
technique, and, musically, the two 


works always made sense. The Bach 
transcription was particularly notable 
for its contrasts in coloring. 

Refined passagework was in evi- 
dence in the Beethoven Sonata, Op. 
79, which was architecturally well 
conceived and, in the first and last 
movements, bubbled with a merry 
spirit. An entirely different tonal 
palette was applied to the Barber 
Sonata, Op. 26, of which Mr. Pollack 
gave his most outstanding perform- 
ance. Here he clearly projected the 
various moods and performed the 
work with bravura and _ lyricism, 
responding to the music’s particular 
demands. 

Completing the recital were three 
etudes and the Polonaise—Fantasie 
by Chopin, Szymanowski’s Etude, Op. 
4, No. 3, and Ravel’s Toccata. The 
Chopin was a little too scholarly and 
the Ravel taken at too rapid a tempo, 
but the performances were impressive 
for their grasp of intellectual content, 
technical prowess, and musicianly 
sense of phrasing. Mr. Pollack’s future 
should be worth watching.—F. M.., Jr. 


Jonge Bolet ......... Pianist 


Carnegie Hall, Dec. 4.—The Liszt 
B minor Sonata was the piéce de ré- 
sistance on Jorge Bolet’s program and 
he played it with memorable compre- 
hension as well as exciting bravura. 
To Mr. Bolet’s credit be it recorded 
that his treatment of the introspective 
and lyrical sections of the work was 
quite as impressive as his riding of 
the whirlwind. He used many touches 
and subtle turnings of phrase, and 
he had worked out a dynamic scheme 
for the whole sonata that was archi- 
tecturally flawless. Above all, the 
conception was boldly rhetorical and 
romantic without ever sinking into 
bombast or sentimentality. Not in a 
long time have I been so held by a 
performance of this music. 


“Nor could Alberto Ginastera have 
asked for a more brilliant or con- 
vincing performance of his Sonata 
(1952). The first two movements of 
this forceful work are more persua- 
sive at first hearing than the rather 
contrived Adagio and the stock rhyth- 
mic devices of the finale, but much of 
the music is fresh and individual. 
Ginastera never writes anything that 
does not bear the stamp of a vivid 
temperament. Three Rachmaninoff 
Preludes and the Prokofieff Toccata, 
Op. 11, completed the program, 
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which opened with Mozart’s Fantasy 
in C minor, K. 475. This was one of 
the best recitals Mr. Bolet has given 
here, and the audience demanded 
many encores. —R. S. 


Jorge Bolet 


J. Abresch 
Daniel Pollack 


Andor Foldes ..... . Pianist 


Carnegie Hall, Dec. 5. — Andor 
Foldes’ recital came in the middle of 
New York’s Beethoven Week observ- 
ance. Mayor Robert Wagner pro- 
claimed Dec. 3-10 as a period to note 
the 168th anniversary of the com- 
poser’s birth in Bonn. And Mr. 
Foldes, in turn, took the occasion to 
raise funds for the rebuilding of the 
Beethoven Concert Hall in Bonn. He 
plans similar concerts in Geneva in 
January and in London in February. 

The local performance, sponsored 










by the Carl Schurz Memorial Foun- 
dation, included five sonatas: the 
Sonata in G major, Op. 79; the Sonata 
in D minor, Op. 31, No. 2; the 
“Pathétique” Sonata; the Sonata in F 





J. Abresch 


Andor Foldes 


major, Op. 10, No. 2, and the Sonata 
in E major, Op. 109. 

That Mr. Foldes greatly reveres 
Beethoven there can be no doubt. And 
he performed the sonatas with the 
noblest of intentions. Yet there was 
not enough warmth in his playing. 
As soon as he began the encores— 
Schubert, Chopin, Schumann—he was 
more relaxed. The playing was lyric 
and more freely expressive-—W. I 


Ellen Wilson Meibes, Soprano 


Carnegie Recital Hall, Dec. 6.— 
“Ellen Wilson Meibes is not a new 
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star in the musical firmament but a 
comet from the old world” the audi- 
ence was informed in the program 
notes in Carnegie Recital Hall. It 
was a realistic appraisal, for it has 
been many years since Miss Meibes 
was heard in operatic roles in Europe. 

A number of the program’s selec- 
tions were culled from Miss Meibes’ 
favorites of those bygone days. Some 
of them were Schubert’s “Ave Maria”, 
“Voi che sapete” from Mozart’s “Le 
Nozze di Figaro”, “Think on Me” 
by Scott, and lieder by Schubert and 
Brahms. So, this was a nostalgic eve- 
ning for the singer and some of her 
contemporaries in the audience. Ru- 
dolf Schaar was the sympathetic ac- 
companist. —wW. L. 


Ravi Shankar 


Kaufmann Concert Hall, Dec. 6.— 
The sitar is a formidable Indian mu- 
sical instrument with six main strings 
and 13 more beneath them which 
vibrate sympathetically, a long neck 
with 20 metal frets, and a gourd res- 
onator. It is the most popular stringed 
instrument in India, and Ravi Shankar 
(brother of the dancer Uday Shankar) 
is one of its outstanding performers. 

The writer Santha Rama Rau in an 
introduction described Indian music. 
Then Mr. Shankar drew from his 
instrument a_ striking variety of 
sounds, from carefully modulated 
tremolos and slow glissandos to melo- 
dies and rhythms of the most as- 
tounding complexity. His dexterity 
was fabulous, but through all the 
variations, produced with unlimited 
resourcefulness, one never lost a 
sense of emotional continuity. 

Chatur Lal, tabla player, collabo- 
rated with Mr. Shankar. Mr. Lal 
played two tabla, or small drums, one 
at each hand. He was an astounding 
artist and technician, providing differ- 
ent timbres with fingers and wrist, 
including a voice of almost human 
quality. Nodu Mullick played a con- 
tinual background accompaniment on 
the tamboura, effecting a varied 
string drone. —D. B. 


Whittemore and Lowe ...... 
Duo-Pianists 


Town Hall, Dec. 7.—After “break- 
ing the ice” with their performance 
of Handel’s Overture to “Alexander’s 
Feast”, duo-pianists Whittemore and 
Lowe immediately established a 
friendly rapport with their audience 
by the charm of their playing in two 
works from the four-hand (single- 
piano) repertory—Bizet’s “Jeux d’ 
Enfants” and Schubert’s Rondeau, 
Op. 138. These were, however, per- 
formed on two pianos, as written, 
with the performers alternating in the 
primo and secondo parts. Since this 
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allowed each to pedal his own part 
freely, it made for a smoother-flowing 
legato and gave the performers added 
elbow room to work in. Even though 
the tonal balances were not always 
as neatly adjusted in Brahms’s Varia- 
tions on a Theme by Haydn as they 
were in the preceeding works, the 
pianists conveyed the Brahmsian 
spirit with a good deal of tonal va- 
riety and brilliance. 

In the second half of the program, 
they played an informal group of 





Bender 
Arthur Whittemore (left) and Jack 
Lowe 


short works by contemporary com- 
posers which were announced, with 
some witty prefatory remarks, by Mr. 
Whittemore. The works heard were 
a Poulenc sonata; three short pieces 
by Bartok; Ernst Krenek’s “Six for 
Two”, short “atonal” tidbits written 
for Whittemore and Lowe and here- 
with given their premiere; Bartlett 
and Robertson’s arrangement (played 
in memory of Rae Robertson) of “The 
Maiden and the Nightingale” by 
Granados; and the Dance from Cop- 
land’s “Billy the Kid”. They brought 
the program to a brilliant close with 
Ravel’s own two-piano version of “La 
Valse”. A good-sized audience en- 
joyed every moment of the proceed- 
ings. —R. K. 


Paul Badura-Skoda . . Pianist 


Town Hall, Dec. 8, 2:30.—It takes 
a man of herculean courage to pro- 
gram the music Paul Badura-Skoda 
did in this recital. He played not only 
Ravel’s “Gaspard de la nuit”, six 
Chopin etudes, and Takacs’ Partita, 
Op. 58, but also Bach's Chromatic 
Fantasy and Fugue and Beethoven’s 
Sonata, Op. 111. His interpretations 
were not all equally successful, but 
all showed the pianist to be a highly 
gifted musician, who is intensely 
serious about his art and whose ap- 
proach to the keyboard is more in- 
tellectual than emotional. 

His best playing came after the 
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intermission, when he seemed more 
relaxed and in a more communicative 
mood than earlier. The Takacs work, 
which is dedicated to the pianist, suf- 
fers from melodic poverty, but it is 
well constructed and exploits the in- 
strument’s sonorities effectively. The 
pianist gave it a dramatic perform- 
ance, filled with a variety of tonal 
colors, and highlighted by the rhyth- 
mic intensity in the Toccata burlesca. 

Ravel’s “Gaspard de la nuit”, par- 
ticularly “Scarbo”, was Mr. Badura- 
Skoda’s outstanding performance. In 
“Scarbo” he unleashed his virtuosic 
technique to give an interpretation 
that was highly suggestive of Scarbo’s 
demonic qualities. The pianist should 
probably have ended the program 
here, for he seemed tired in the 
Chopin etudes that concluded the 
program. Though sympathetically per- 
formed, the etudes, particularly the 
B minor, were not always technically 
clear. 

It takes years of experience and 
study to play Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 
111, and the Bach Chromatic Fantasy 
and Fugue, and Mr. Badura-Skoda’s 
youth probably got in his way. In the 
Beethoven, he did not give the 
melodies time to breathe, and though 
his tonal quality was agreeable, he 
did not project the emotional con- 
tent of the work convincingly. How- 
ever brilliant the Chromatic Fantasy 
was, one had the feeling that the 
pianist was not completely at ease 
in the recitatives, and the fugue 
seemed conceived more er 
than contrapuntally. —F. M., Jr. 





E. Nelson 
Paul Badura- Skoda 


Joseph Szigeti ...... Violinist 


Rothschild Foundation, Dec. 8.— 
This first recital in a series of three 
devoted to Eleven Sonatas of the 
20th Century was a deeply moving 
experience. Mr. Szigeti was playing 
music with which he has been identi- 
fied for many years and both he and 
his pianist, Carlo Bussotti, made every 
measure of it live and glow with con- 
viction. The lengthy but inventive 
and eloquent Vaughan Williams So- 
nata in A minor (1952-54) opened the 
program. Despite its vehement and 
rhapsodic aspects, it is firmly knit, 
indeed almost austere in many parts. 
The Hindemith E major Sonata 
(1935) provided an admirable con- 
trast, pastoral in effect. 

Perhaps the most incandescent per- 
formance was that of the Stravinsky 
Duo Concertant (1932). Mr. Szigeti 
played the final “Dithyrambe” so 
poignantly that the audience was pro- 
foundly stirred. Equally powerful in 
its way was the artists’ playing of the 
Ernest Bloch Sonata No. 1 (1920). 
Word had just been received that the 
composer had suffered another heart 
attack, and they paid a noble tribute 
of anxious affection in a a 
of surcharged intensity. —R. 


Mildred Miller .Mezzo-soprano 


Town Hall, Dec. 9, 2:30 (Debut). 
—Though this recital was Mildred 
Miller’s bow in the concert world, 
she came as no stranger to New York 
audiences, which have seen her for 
several seasons on the stage of the 
Metropolitan Opera. Miss Miller 
chose an auspicious program for her 
debut, including three German folk- 
songs, arranged by Brahms; four 
songs by Hugo Wolf; the wonderful 
concert aria “Ch’io mi scordi di te” 
of Mozart; Debussy’s “Chansons de 
Bilitis”; and a modern group—all in 
either premiere or first New York 
performances—of songs by Herbert 
Elwell, Serge de Gastyne, and Irving 
Fine. Rossini’s “Una voce poco fa” 
from “The Barber of Seville” closed 
the program, which was accompanied 
by Martin Rich. 

Miss Miller showed herself a sensi- 
tive, perceptive artist, with a well- 
controlled voice and a much more 
alive delivery than one often sees on 
the concert stage. She was keenly 
aware of the unique features of differ- 
ent songs, making for a program of 
refreshing contrasts in style. Wolf's 
“Schlafendes Jesuskind” was especial- 
ly gripping with its tender bent, and 
the Mozart and Rossini arias showed 
a clean, flexible vocal technique and 
a feeling for the long line. 

The singer brought special verve to 
the modern group. Of these songs, 
Irving Fine’s—two additions to the 
group of “Children’s Songs for 
Grown-ups”—were far and away the 
most accomplished. Like much of his 
music, they are solidly musical and 
inventive, and they have an alive and 
at times sparkling sense of humor. 
Mr. Elwell contributed a well-made 
but hardly original piece. The songs 
by de Gastyne were craftsmanlike 
and of a personal cast, but they failed 
to capture the intensity of their 
poetry, particularly the first one—on 
a serious poem by Rimbaud—which 
was dedicated to the recent Hungar- 
ian uprising. 

Miss Miller’s voice sometimes 
lacked its usual rounded beauty on 
this afternoon, perhaps owing to an 
indisposition. A dry tone held her 
back from her best, particularly in 
the Debussy cycle, where this and an 
underplayed accompaniment failed to 
summon up the opulence and sens- 
uality of the music. —D. M. E. 


Chamber Music Circle 


Carnegie Recital Hall, Dec. 9, 5:30. 
—New York has several small and 
excellent chamber groups giving pro- 
grams this season, and the Chamber 
Music Circle can certainly stand in 
their top ranks. It is too bad more 
people have not realized this, for a 
mere handful were in Carnegie Re- 
cital Hall on this afternoon. They 
were a lucky few, and were treated to 
a tasteful program of works by 
Johann Helmich Roman, Michael 
Haydn, Arkadie Kouguell, and Bee- 
thoven, all with first-rate perform- 
ances. 

Helen Kwalwasser, Carolyn Voight, 
Lorin Bernsohn, and Robert Conant 
were heard in Roman’s Sonata for 
Violin, Viola, Cello Obbligato, and 
Harpsichord, a piece of solid though 
not outstanding music of the late 
Baroque period. It was played with 
refined style and grace, always in pro- 
portion. 

Michael Haydn’s Divertimento for 
Two Violins, Viola and Double Bass 
was given by Miss Kwalwasser, Carl 
Shaw, Henry Nigrine, and Stuart 
Sankey in a manner not as subtle as 
the Roman, but with a singing feeling 
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to the lines and a straightforward 
approach. 

Arkadie Kouguell’s String Trio re- 
ceived its first performance, played 
by Isidore Cohen, Sol Greitzer, and 
Alexander Kouguell. It is a well-made 
work in three movements, melodic, 
and pleasant listening. The idiom is 
largely that of Ravel and later 
Frenchmen, so much so in fact that 
the piece lacks originality. The move- 
ments tend as well to mix some dis- 
parate elements; their continuity is 
not impaired, but they could be more 
cogent. Yet the writing in spots, like 
the opening of the second movement, 
is imaginative, and Kouguell uses 
string instruments inventively. 

The high point of the program was 
the Beethoven Septet, Op. 20, for 
Strings and Winds, as played by 
Sonya Monosoff, Sylvia Deutscher, 
William Kushner, Gunther Schuller, 
and Messrs. Nigrine, Bernsohn, and 
Sankey. This was a beautiful per- 
formance, played with intimacy, 
warmth, and fine blend and ensemble. 
The Minuet was a trifle fast, and 
there were a few ragged spots in the 
tempo change of the last movement, 
but these were small points in a big 
performance. William Kushner and 
Gunther Schuller gave some notably 
fine clarinet and horn solos. 


—D. M. E. 
Vera Mauro ....... Soprano 
Carnegie Recital Hall, Dec. 9.— 


Vera Mauro is a liricospinto with an 
ebullient personality. Graduated at 
the Conservatory of Athens (Greece), 
she made her debut in 1949 at the 
National Opera of Athens, as Mimi in 
“La Bohéme”. She has appeared as 
soloist with leading orchestras in 
Greece and Italy and has sung on the 
Rome Radio Station for several years. 

Opening her program with songs 
of Durante, Scarlatti, and Legrenzi, 
she turned to a French group of 
Fauré, Chausson, and _ Bachelet, 
which concluded with the Recitative 
and Aria from Debussy’s “L ‘enfant 
prodigue”. Miss Mauro sounded best 
in the upper register where the quality 
was full and secure. But in the middle 
of her voice she seemed to push for 
greater volume, which caused breath- 
iness and a distinct vibrato. When 
completely relaxed, as in the Rach- 
maninoff and Gretchaninoff songs 
(sung in Russian), she was able to 
sustain a pure, warm sound through- 
out her range. 

The group of Greek songs was es- 
pecially engaging; she obviously felt 
them most deeply. Carl Werdelman 
assisted at the piano. —M. D. L. 


Aurora Mauro-Cottone . Pianist 


Town Hall, Dec. 9.—Aurora 
Mauro-Cottone, no stranger to New 
York audiences, presented a diversi- 
fied program which included the pre- 
miere of Benjamin Lees’s Sonata 
Breve (in one movement). Seemingly 
patterned after Liszt’s, the Sonata 





The Alard Quartet. Left to right: Seymour Wakschal, first violin; Donald 
Hopkins, second violin; George Sicre, cello; Arnold Magnes, viola 


Breve for most of its 11 minutes is 
frenetic and bombastic. Miss Mauro- 
Cottone thumped her way through 
this avalanche of notes with magnifi- 
cent aplomb. Indeed, she had a nat- 
ural flair for the keyboard, combined 
with a relaxed playing mechanism, 
which permitted her to encompass all 
difficulties without ever sacrificing 
tonal control. 

Her fleet fingers, crisp rhythms and 
well-shaded dynamics were heard to 
good advantage in Hummel’s old- 
fashioned but delightful Rondo in E 
flat, Op. 11, and in Beethoven’s early 
virtuosic Sonata in C, Op. 2, No. 3. 
The pianist was equally at home in 
such divergent works as the Franck 
Prelude, Chorale and Fugue and the 
Ravel “Valses Nobles et Sentimen- 
tales”. She communicated the emo- 
tional fervor of the former, and the 
wit of the latter, with warmth and 
understanding. Except for some ca- 
pricious rubatos, the Chopin Ma- 
zurka in C from Op. 24 and the F 
minor Ballade were played with a 
sense of their poetry as well as their 
bravura. —R. K 


Alice Esty ....... Soprano 


Carnegie Recital Hall, Dec. 10.— 
Alice Esty gave concertgoers a rare 
treat in this, her second New York 
recital, with a program of modern and 
impressionist songs. It was a refresh- 
ing change from the usual run of 
recital fare, arranged with taste and 
leaning heavily towards French music 
in either origin or extraction. Included 
were songs by Ned Rorem, Aaron 
Copland, Claire Mann, Georges 
Auric, Claude Debussy, and a last 
group by Lennox Berkeley, Samuel 
Barber, and Daniel Pinkham. 

Four songs by Auric—‘Ma vie est 
la feuille”, “Miroir”, and “Deux Ro- 
mances de Marceline Desbordes-Val- 
more”—had their first New York per- 
formances, and three by Claire Mann 
had their premieres—“God be in my 
head”, a snippet of a few mere 
phrases, “Lauds”, and “Autobiog- 
raphy”. The Auric pieces stem from 
the tradition of Ravel and later writ- 


ers, for the most part pleasant and 
melodic and done with a sure hand. 
“Le Premier Amour”, the first of the 
two-song cycle, was the most distilled 
and fresh. 

Miss Mann’s songs all followed a 
sort of pan-diatonic plan, with good 
sounds but overdone accompaniment 
figures and a lack of concise shape. 
The “Autobiography” impressed as 
the most successful of the three. 

The caliber of Miss Esty’s program 
was the high point of the recital, and 
she showed an understanding of the 
spirit and tradition of French art 
songs. David Stimer’s sensitive accom- 
paniments went far towards building 
and sustaining moods. —D. M. E. 


Joseph Szigeti ..... Violinist 


Rothschild Foundation, Dec. 10.— 
At the second concert of his 20th- 
century sonata cycle, Joseph Szigeti, 
with Carlo Bussotti at the piano, 
played Busoni’s Second Sonata 
(1900), Debussy’s Sonata (1916-17), 
and Bartok’s Second Sonata (1922). 
The Busoni work is unmercifully dis- 
tended and weak in its materials, but 
the artists played it with complete 
conviction. It was in the Bartok so- 
nata, however, that the evening 
reached its high point. This music is 
still a challenge to every listener, a 
curious compound of rhapsodic free- 
dom and stern consistency in the ex- 
ploration of new possibilities in writ- 
ing. Mr. Szigeti played it like one 
possessed and responded to the en- 
thusiasm of his listeners with a re- 
peat of the second movement. Mr. 
Bussotti was also completely in con- 
trol of the fearsome piano part. 

—R.S 
Alard Quartet 


Town Hall, Dec. 13 (Debut).—To 
the ranks of young ensembles has 
come the new and very promising 
Alard Quartet, which made its Town 
Hall debut this evening. The group 
formed in 1953, while the players 
were still students at the Juilliard 
School of Music. They were the only 
string ensemble to win the National 


Federation of Music Clubs Young 
Artists award, and they have since 
been teaching as the quartet-in-resi- 
dence at Wilmington College in Ohio. 

Chamber playing demands years to 
polish and refine blend, ensemble, and 
other subtleties. It would be impos- 
sible to expect this from a group just 
starting out. But the Alard quartet 
proved themselves at this concert as 
extremely promising, playing with 
true musical sensitivity, supported al- 
ways by a sound grasp of form and 
structure. There were rough edges, to 
be sure, but there were many mo- 
ments of poetry as well, thoroughly 
absorbing. 

Of the evening’s program—Haydn’s 
Quartet in B flat, Op. 76, No. 4; the 
Bartok First Quartet; and the wonder- 
‘ful “Harp” Quartet, Op. 74, of Bee- 
thoven—the Bartok work had far and 
away the finest interpretation. It was 
sustained and fluent, with many bars 
in the later sections of drive and ex- 
citement. The layout of the final 
movement was well-handled, so that 
the enigmatic tempo changes did not 
disturb continuity. This is a very dif- 
ficult section to keep moving and 
coherent. 

On the other hand the build-up be- 
fore the coda of the last movement 
could have used more precise plan- 
ning; as it was, it started abruptly, 
making the mounting tension seem a 
bit forced. Once underway, though, 
the climax did come off powerfully. 
Curious, too, was the sliding fingering 
of the two opening notes in the initial 
theme of the quartet. It was con- 
sistently done by all parts, but the 
reason does not seem evident from 
the score. 

Their reading of the Haydn quartet 
was clean and precise, although there 
were lapses of intonation and blend. 
The playing sounded tentative, *how- 
ever, as if the group had not yet 
gotten into the performance. 

The deeper reaches of the Beetho- 
ven work seemed a little beyond the 
players on this evening, but there were 
very refined moments in the slow 
movement. The pacing was on the 
slow side in the opening Allegro, and 
the Presto was taken so fast as to dis- 
tort the meter at times with a triplet 
feeling. 

Small points aside, this was an 
evening of effective and absorbing 
playing. Experience should round off 
weak spots of the ensemble as well as 
deepen the players’ musical convic- 
tions. This was an auspicious debut. 

—D. M. E. 


Joseph Szigeti ..... Violinist 


Rothschild Foundation, Dec. 12.— 
For his third and final recital in the 
cycle devoted to Sonatas of the 20th 
century, Mr. Szigeti and his collabo- 
rating pianist. Carlo Bussotti, offered 
Honegger’s First, Ives’s Fourth, and 
the Ravel Sonata. Mr. Szigeti was also 
heard in Prokofieff’s Sonata for violin 
alone. The violinist really did not get 

(Continued on page 41) 
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Naoum Blinder Celebrates 
25th Year as Concertmaster 


By RaraEL KAMMERER 


HIS season marks Naoum 

Blinder’s 25th anniversary as 

concertmaster of the San 
Francisco Symphony. Unlike some 
concertmasters, however, Mr. 
Blinder, whose tenure is one of 
the longest in the country, never 
aspired to be a conductor. 

A thorough musician in every 
respect, he has been content to be 
a violinist. A mild, scholarly-look- 
ing man with an affable smile and 
manner, his approach to his art is 
positive and progressive. 

“We are living in the world of 
today, whether we like it or not,” 
he told me as we sat in the living 
room of his beautiful home in a 
lovely residential district atop one 
of San Francisco’s high hills over- 
looking the Bay. “An artist must 
keep up with the times. He must 
grow. He cannot remain static 
nor rest on his early laurels. The 
reason Heifetz is such a great artist 
it because he does not tread the 
same old path that brought him 
fame in his youth, as some of his 
early confreres have done. With the 
passing of the years, he has grown 
steadily in artistic stature. His art 
is grounded in the past yet it is 
quintessentially of our own day and 
age.” 


Arrival in America 


The Blinders arrived in New 
York on Jan. 1, 1928. Mr. Blinder, 
a former professor of violin at the 
Odessa and Moscow Conservator- 
ies, was touring Japan when he was 
offered an opportunity to come to 
the United States, ostensibly to 
record for Columbia. He remained 
a Columbia recording artist for 
five years. While in New York he 
taught at the Institute of Musical 
Art (now the Juilliard School of 
Music) and was a prominent con- 
cert artist. On the West Coast he 
organized the San Francisco String 
Quartet and was its first violinist 
for 20 years. 

Gazing out of the big picture 
window at the ships idling by in 
the sunswept waters below, Mr. 
Blinder mused on the past and 
expostulated on the present. 

“I guess I was always lucky; 
lucky to have my family with me 
when I left Japan; and lucky al- 
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ways to have eight or nine of my 
former pupils playing with me here 
in the orchestra. Please do not mis- 
understand—my pupils do not get 
into the orchestra on my name or 
recommendation. They get their 
positions solely on their own merits. 
Only after they have passed the 
auditions, have been accepted, and 
if they are asked, can they mention 
that they have studied with me. In 
this way the orchestra, my pupils 
and myself are protected against 
any charges of favoritism. 


Obligations of Post 


“A concertmaster’s duties and 
obligations depend in part on the 
attitude of his colleagues. Disci- 
pline, on the other hand, depends 
on the first-chair men. Naturally, 
human nature being what it is, 
there are bound at times to be dis- 
satisfactions and dissentions. We, 
of course, try to settle difficulties 
and differences amicably. Perhaps 
we are fortunate, too, in having 
less of them than others. The con- 
ductor also can make the concert- 
master’s task easier. While some 
lean heavily on the concertmaster, 
others do all the work themselves. 
For example, the concertmaster’s 
duties are greater when the con- 
ductor is a pianist, for then he not 
only has to show the men the bow- 
ings and fingerings but copy them 
in the scores as well. The concert- 
master, whether he comes from 
outside or up from the ranks, is 
always appointed by the conductor. 
I am one of the oldest concert- 
masters in the country. I came here 
with Dobrowen and stayed on with 
Monteux. I appear as soloist with 
the orchestra every other season. 
To be a soloist is wonderful, yet 
all artists love to play chamber 
music best of all. Today an orches- 
tra needs star soloists—top names 
with drawing power—to attract an 
audience. 

“Answering your query about 
the alleged dearth of string players, 
I can say that the strings are in 
great danger. An orchestra player 
who makes $2,600 a year today is 
lucky. What kind of an inducement 
is that? When you consider that it 
takes years of hard intensive work 
to become a competent violinist 
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you can readily understand the re- 
luctance of the young to enter a 
field that offers but a precarious 
living. The only solution to the 
dilemma, as I see it, is federal sup- 
port for the arts. At the same time 
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Naoum Blinder 


ways and means should be found 
to prohibit everybody from teach- 
ing. There are too many incompe- 
tent teachers who prey on the gul- 
libility of the untalented and their 
ambitious mothers. They make 
rash promises which neither they 
nor their pupils can ever hope to 
fulfill. 

“A teacher should above all be 
honest with his pupils. The untal- 
ented should be discouraged—not 
encouraged! The violin is a cruel 
instrument and a hard taskmaster. 
Lay it away for any length of time 
and you come back to it almost 
like a beginner.” 


False Perfection 


Mr. Blinder turned to another 
aspect of violin playing: “Acquir- 
ing a good technique is chiefly a 
matter of hard work, but it should 
never be the main objective. Some- 
times we strive too much for me- 
chanical perfection. As you have 
perhaps noticed, I do not own a 
phonograph. Modern recording 
techniques in which the presum- 
ably best ‘takes’ from a dozen or 
more tapes are patched together to 
form a composite whole do not 
give us a true reproduction of an 
artist’s actual playing as it is heard 
in the concert hall. The fact that 
the artist is a fallible human being 
and that the little imperfections— 
no live performance is ever flaw- 
less—in great interpretations often 
heighten the over-all emotional 
effect is, I believe, too often over- 
looked by the recording compa- 
nies. Recordings today are ‘too’ 
perfect, or rather they aim at ‘sur- 
face’ and letter perfection. 

Schools, critics, competitions, 
and modern students all come in 
for pertinent comment from Mr. 
Blinder: “We have fine music 
schools, but this in itself is not 
enough. Our public-school musi- 
cians, on the other hand, are often 
expected to teach all instruments. 
How is it possible for one person 
| to be so versatile? I find it hard 
| enough to teach one instrument let 
| alone all. The critic, too, must be 
| a superman, equally adept at pass- 
_ ing judgment on pianists, violinists, 
| vocalists, symphonies, operas, 
| chamber music, and sometimes art 
| and literature as well. One of the 





reasons I refuse to be a judge at 
competitions is because I maintain 
that it is easier to criticize than it 
is to stand up and play. Nor does 
the most worthy talent always 
show up best under the ordeal of 
competing. So many factors go 
into the making of a great artist 
that the winning of a competition 
is no guarantee of future greatness. 
And so many parents send their 
musical hopefuls from one compe- 
tition to another. 

“The student of today has ad- 
vantages not enjoyed by his coun- 
terpart in the past. His financial 
status and general living conditions 
are better. Also he is no longer 
afraid of his teacher. He has less 
respect for him, too. I remember 
when I was studying with Adolf 
Brodsky; how I would approach 
his house with a certain timidity 
and fear, inquire of the house- 
keeper what mood the master was 
in, and then, if he was in a bad 
mood, slink quietly away knowing 
that a lesson was out of the ques- 
tion that day! Talented students in 
need of financial assistance should 
be helped, yet I do not believe in 
giving scholarships on my own. 
The private teacher, no less than 
the laborer, is worthy of his hire. 
Furthermore, he is in no position 
to be a Santa Claus. 


Teacher as Guide 


“A teacher should be a good 
guide and mentor to his pupils, 
allowing and encouraging them to 
develop their individual talents 
along their own natural bent. The 
student, on the other hand, must 
arrive at his goal on his own initia- 
tive and on his own merits. A 
violinist must be born with a talent. 
Isaac Stern, who was a pupil of 
mine, was a great talent who also 
learned by his mistakes. The really 
great violinists had one, or at most 
two, teachers, after which they 
blossomed out on their own. The 
moment a student begins to change 
his teachers like his gloves he is 
lost. He becomes a confused con- 
glomerate of styles instead of an 
individual with a style of his own. 
The student should stick to one 
teacher for eight or nine years and 
then work by himself. Up to a 
certain point, :I give my pupils 
everything—the bowings, the fin- 
gerings, the phrasings, and all that 
—but from there on I merely 
guide and correct. There is, of 
course, the ‘copy talent’, usually 
found among girl students, who is 
completely lost without a teacher.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Blinder re- 
marked: “My advice to young 
musicians who have completed 
their studies and are about to em- 
bark on their musical careers is: 
‘Go back to your home community, 
wherever it may be, create and 
build a musical environment there.’ 
Too many flock to the big cities 
and are doomed to disappoint- 
ment.” 
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(Continued from page 39) 

into stride until the Prokofieff, al- 
though Mr. Bussotti gave a splendid 
account of the piano part in the 
opening Honegger. The way he var- 
ied the chaconne-like unison motive 
based on a fragment of the “Dies 
irae” in the Adagio was emotionally 
effective in heightening the aura of 
gloom that engulfs the movement. 
Mr. Szigeti did his best playing in 
the Prokofieff and Ravel works, both 
of which he played from memory and 
seemed most at home in. His tone 
was a little harsh in the former but 
it took on a silver sheen in the latter 
that fairly sparkled. The two final 
movements of the Stravinsky Duo 
Concertante were repeated from the 


first program as encores. —R. K 
NAACC Concert 
Town Hall, Dec. 15, 5:39.—The 


National Association of American 
Composers and Conductors commem- 
orated the birthday of Henry Hadiey 
at this concert. His works figured 
prominently on the program and a 
talk on the composer was given by 
his longtime friend, Rudolph Ganz. 

A work which received its premiere 
performance was Robert Starer’s So- 
nata for Four Celli, commissioned 
and performed by the newly-formed 
Philharmonic Cello Quartet. It was 
characterized by rhythmic drive and 
some good melodic lines—in the last 
movement mellifluous and almost ro- 
mantic—and an effective use of so- 
norities in the slow movement. 

Songs in German, French, and 
English by Mr. Ganz were also on 
the program, as well as an early 
American folksong and spiritual and 
a work by William Billings. Pieces by 
Alexander Peloquin, Father William 
Finn, and Harry Robert Wilson con- 
cluded the concert. In addition to 
Mr. Ganz, performers included the 
Kohon String Quartet; Esther La- 
Berge, mezzo-soprano; and the Motet 
Choir of the Welch Chorale under 
James B. Welch. —D. M. E. 


Parrenin Quartet 


New York Public Library, Dec. 16, 
5:00.—The Parrenin Quartet of Paris 
gave its final concert in the United 
States on this occasion, ending a tour 
which had begun Oct. 28 at Yale 
University and-which marked its first 
appearances in North America. The 
only work on the program which had 
been heard here before was Honeg- 
ger’s Third String Quartet, which was 
written in 1937. All the others were 
given in first United States perform- 
ances. They were Jean-Louis Mar- 
tinet’s Variations for String Quartet, 
Darius Milhaud’s Quartet No. 13, and 
Jean Martinon’s Quartet, Op. 43. 


Rococo Ensemble 


Carnegie Recital Hall, Dec. 16, 
5:30—For the third offering in its 
ight-program series, the Concert 
Society of New York presented the 
Rococo Ensemble. 

The group includes Robert Conant, 
harpsichord; Paul Doktor, viola; 
Charles Treger, violin; and Michael 
Krasnopolsky, double bass. It is an 
unusual combination, but the en- 
semble has unearthed a sizable reper- 
tory for its purposes, much of it quite 
refreshing. 

Principal work was “L’Apothéose 
de Lulli (Composed to the immortal 
memory of Monsieur de Lulli)” by 
Frangois Couperin. It is a long suite 
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in 14 sections with elaborate com- 
mentary for each movement. All sorts 
of things happen: Lulli plays a con- 
cert with the lyrical spirits in the 
Champs-Elysées; Apollo descends, 
offers his violin to Lulli and his place 
in Parnassus; Lulli is given a warm 
welcome by Corelli and the Italian 
muses; and peace comes to Parnassus, 
proving that the French and Italian 
styles can exist side by side. This is 
all delightful musical fun and the 
performance was spirited. 

Mr. Doktor had the major share of 
the afternoon’s responsibilities. He 
was heard in all five selections. They 
were, in addition to the Couperin 
work, the Concerto in E major for 
Violin, Viola, Harpsichord and Bass; 
the Dittersdorf Duo in A major for 
Viola and Double Bass; the Suite in 
A major for Viola and Continuo by 
Louis de Caix d’Hervelois; and the 
Stamitz Duo in C major for Violin 
and Viola. —wW. L. 


Jacques Abram . . . . Pianist 


Town Hall, Dec. 16, 5:30.—Jacques 
Abram returned to Town Hall with a 
long and taxing program, which in- 
cluded Bach’s Partita in C minor, 
Beethoven’s “Farewell Sonata”, a 
Chopin group—the F minor Ballade; 
Nocturne, Op. 55, No. 2; Mazurka, 
Op. 24, No. 4; and Andante Spianato 
and Grand Polonaise—Norman Dello 
Joio’s Sonata, and a Debussy group— 
“Pagodes”, “Feux d’artifice”, and 
“L’Isle joyeuse”. 

The young American pianist played 
with the drive, intensity and technical 
skill that have been hallmarks of his 
previous performances. There was a 
noticeable increase in his ability to 
project a work as an architectural 
whole, without robbing it of its 
moments of lyricism. This was par- 
ticularly true in the Beethoven and 
the two large-scale Chopin works. 

The artist seemed particularly at 
home in the Dello Joio Sonata, of 
which he gave a straighforward ac- 
count. The composer was present to 
take a bow and to applaud Mr. 
Abram’s performance. —A. R. 


Welch Chorale 


Town Hall, Dec. 16.—A compre- 
hensive survey of seasonal music, 
both sacred and secular, was offered 
by the Welch Chorale under the direc- 
tion of its founder, James B. Welch. 

The 33-voice ensemble from St. 
Philip Neri Church undertook a long 
list of compositions, ranging from 
two Christmas motets by Gabrieli 
and Palestrina, to half-a-dozen carols 
from European countries. There 
were madrigals, too, one of them, the 
really formidable “Chant des Oise- 
aux” by Jannequin, was given a su- 
perb performance by nine members 
of the chorus. 

Three first performances on the 
program were “Deus Tu Conversus” 
by Campbell-Watson, “Donna la Tua 
Benignita” by Wollen, and “Jesus 
Falls Asleep”, a Czech folk song 
arranged by Peloquin. 

Most of the singers in the Welch 
Chorale are young. They sing with 
enthusiasm and there was fine tonal 
balance. It was a very satisfying 
evening. —WwW. L. 


New York Opera 
Heard in Lansing 


Lansing, Mich—The New York 
City Opera Company, on Nov. 5 and 
6, and the Vienna Philharmonic, on 
Nov. 19, were heard in performances 








at Michigan State University. The 
operas presented were “Die Fleder- 
maus”, performed with lively spirit, 
and Carlisle Floyd’s “Susannah”. In 
the latter Phyllis Curtin, in the title 
role, was in excellent voice, and 
Norman Treigle was noteworthy as 
the Evangelist. Richard Cassilly was 
well at home in the role of Sam. 
—Ethelyn Sexton 


Salute to Hungarians 


Held in Washington 


Washington, D. C.—“Salute to 
Hungarians”, a benefit program to 
assist the Hungarian refugees, was 
given in Constitution Hall on Dec. 30. 
The National Symphony, under How- 
ard Mitchell, took part, with Andor 
Foldes as soloist. The latter was heard 
in the Liszt E flat Piano Concerto. 
Herbert Hoover was the honorary 
chairman of the group sponsoring the 
program. Louis Armstrong and Steve 
Allen were also scheduled to appear. 


Stravinsky Member 


Of American Academy 


Igor Stravinsky has been elected 
a member of the American Academy 
of Arts and Letters. The membership 
of the American Academy is limited 
to 50 artists, writers, and composers 
chosen for special distinction from 
the 250 members of the National In- 
stitute of Arts and Letters, the parent 
body. 


Nina Dova Fills 


Tour Engagements 


Nina Dova, London-born singing 
actress, is having a busy season, fill- 


ing a number of engagements across 
the country, besides giving a Town 
Hall recital in New York. Her sched- 
ule includes appearances in Cincin- 
nati; Dayton; Richmond, Ind.; San 
Francisco; and Parkersburg, W, Va.; 
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Nina Dova 


at the East Carolina State Teachers 
College, the University of Delaware, 
and the University Club of Cleveland; 
and on the Dallas Community Course, 
the Shreveport Celebrity Series, and 
the Mary Bran Concert Series in Los 
Angeles. Miss Dova, who sings in 
six languages, has appeared through- 
out North America, France, Spain, 
England, and South America. 


Vienna Festival 
To Honor Schubert 


Vienna.—In honor of the 130th 
anniversary of the death of Franz 
Schubert, on Nov. 19, 1828, the city 
of Vienna will hold an international 
choral festival, in July, 1958. 
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Naoum Blinder Celebrates 


25th Year as Concertmaster 


By RaraEL KAMMERER 


HIS season marks Naoum 

Blinder’s 25th anniversary as 

concertmaster of the San 
Francisco Symphony. Unlike some 
concertmasters, however, Mr. 
Blinder, whose tenure is one of 
the longest in the country, never 
aspired to be a conductor. 

A thorough musician in every 
respect, he has been content to be 
a violinist. A mild, scholarly-look- 
ing man with an affable smile and 
manner, his approach to his art is 
positive and progressive. 

“We are living in the world of 
today, whether we like it or not,” 
he told me as we sat in the living 
room of his beautiful home in a 
lovely residential district atop one 
of San Francisco’s high hills over- 
looking the Bay. “An artist must 
keep up with the times. He must 
grow. He cannot remain static 
nor rest on his early laurels. The 
reason Heifetz is such a great artist 
it because he does not tread the 
same old path that brought him 
fame in his youth, as some of his 
early confreres have done. With the 
passing of the years, he has grown 
steadily in artistic stature. His art 
is grounded in the past yet it is 
quintessentially of our own day and 
age.” 


Arrival in America 


The Blinders arrived in New 
York on Jan. 1, 1928. Mr. Blinder, 
a former professor of violin at the 
Odessa and Moscow Conservator- 
ies, was touring Japan when he was 
offered an opportunity to come to 
the United States, ostensibly to 
record for Columbia. He remained 
a Columbia recording artist for 
five years. While in New York he 
taught at the Institute of Musical 
Art (now the Juilliard School of 
Music) and was a prominent con- 
cert artist. On the West Coast he 
organized the San Francisco String 
Quartet and was its first violinist 
for 20 years. 

Gazing out of the big picture 
window at the ships idling by in 
the sunswept waters below, Mr. 
Blinder mused on the past and 
expostulated on the present. 

“I guess I was always lucky; 
lucky to have my family with me 
when I left Japan; and lucky al- 


ways to have eight or nine of my 
former pupils playing with me here 
in the orchestra. Please do not mis- 
understand—my pupils do not get 
into the orchestra on my name or 
recommendation. They get their 
positions solely on their own merits. 
Only after they have passed the 
auditions, have been accepted, and 
if they are asked, can they mention 
that they have studied with me. In 
this way the orchestra, my pupils 
and myself are protected against 
any charges of favoritism. 


Obligations of Post 


“A concertmaster’s duties and 
obligations depend in part on the 
attitude of his colleagues. Disci- 
pline, on the other hand, depends 
on the first-chair men. Naturally, 
human nature being what it is, 
there are bound at times to be dis- 
satisfactions and dissentions. We, 
of course, try to settle difficulties 
and differences amicably. Perhaps 
we are fortunate, too, in having 
less of them than others. The con- 
ductor also can make the concert- 
master’s task easier. While some 
lean heavily on the concertmaster, 
others do all the work themselves. 
For example, the concertmaster’s 
duties are greater when the con- 
ductor is a pianist, for then he not 
only has to show the men the bow- 
ings and fingerings but copy them 
in the scores as well. The concert- 
master, whether he comes from 
outside or up from the ranks, is 
always appointed by the conductor. 
I am one of the oldest concert- 
masters in the country. I came here 
with Dobrowen and stayed on with 
Monteux. I appear as soloist with 
the orchestra every other season. 
To be a soloist is wonderful, yet 
all artists love to play chamber 
music best of all. Today an orches- 
tra needs star soloists—top names 
with drawing power—to attract an 
audience. 

“Answering your query about 
the alleged dearth of string players, 
I can say that the strings are in 
great danger. An orchestra player 
who makes $2,600 a year today is 
lucky. What kind of an inducement 
is that? When you consider that it 
takes years of hard intensive work 
to become a competent violinist 
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| and literature as well. One of the 


you can readily understand the re- 
luctance of the young to enter a 
field that offers but a precarious 
living. The only solution to the 
dilemma, as I see it, is federal sup- 
port for the arts. At the same time 
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Naoum Blinder 


ways and means should be found 
to prohibit everybody from teach- 
ing. There are too many incompe- 
tent teachers who prey on the gul- 
libility of the untalented and their 
ambitious mothers. They make 
rash promises which neither they 
nor their pupils can ever hope to 
fulfill. 

“A teacher should above all be 
honest with his pupils. The untal- 
ented should be discouraged—not 
encouraged! The violin is a cruel 
instrument and a hard taskmaster. 
Lay it away for any length of time 
and you come back to it almost 
like a beginner.” 


False Perfection 


Mr. Blinder turned to another 
aspect of violin playing: “Acquir- 
ing a good technique is chiefly a 
matter of hard work, but it should 
never be the main objective. Some- 
times we strive too much for me- 
chanical perfection. As you have 
perhaps noticed, I do not own a 
phonograph. Modern recording 
techniques in which the presum- 
ably best ‘takes’ from a dozen or 
more tapes are patched together to 
form a composite whole do not 
give us a true reproduction of an 
artist’s actual playing as it is heard 
in the concert hall. The fact that 
the artist is a fallible human being 
and that the little imperfections— 
no live performance is ever flaw- 
less—in great interpretations often 
heighten the over-all emotional 
effect is, I believe, too often over- 
looked by the recording compa- 
nies. Recordings today are ‘too’ 
perfect, or rather they aim at ‘sur- 
face’ and letter perfection. 

Schools, critics, competitions, 
and modern students all come in 
for pertinent comment from Mr. 
Blinder: “We have fine music 
schools, but this in itself is not 
enough. Our public-school musi- 
cians, on the other hand, are often 
expected to teach all instruments. 
How is it possible for one person 
to be so versatile? I find it hard 
enough to teach one instrument let 
alone all. The critic, too, must be 
a superman, equally adept at pass- 
ing judgment on pianists, violinists, 
vocalists, | symphonies, operas, 
chamber music, and sometimes art 


reasons I refuse to be a judge at 
competitions is because I maintain 
that it is easier to criticize than it 
is to stand up and play. Nor does 
the most worthy talent always 
show up best under the ordeal of 
competing. So many factors go 
into the making of a great artist 
that the winning of a competition 
is no guarantee of future greatness. 
And so many parents send their 
musical hopefuls from one compe- 
tition to another. 

“The student of today has ad- 
vantages not enjoyed by his coun- 
terpart in the past. His. financial 
status and general living conditions 
are better. Also he is no longer 
afraid of his teacher. He has less 
respect for him, too. I remember 
when I was studying with Adolf 
Brodsky; how I would approach 
his house with a certain timidity 
and fear, inquire of the house- 
keeper what mood the master was 
in, and then, if he was in a bad 
mood, slink quietly away knowing 
that a lesson was out of the ques- 
tion that day! Talented students in 
need of financial assistance should 
be helped, yet I do not believe in 
giving scholarships on my own. 
The private teacher, no less than 
the laborer, is worthy of his hire. 
Furthermore, he is in no position 
to be a Santa Claus. 


Teacher as Guide 


“A teacher should be a good 
guide and mentor to his pupils, 
allowing and encouraging them to 
develop their individual talents 
along their own natural bent. The 
student, on the other hand, must 
arrive at his goal on his own initia- 
tive and on his own merits. A 
violinist must be born with a talent. 
Isaac Stern, who was a pupil of 
mine, was a great talent who also 
learned by his mistakes. The really 
great violinists had one, or at most 
two, teachers, after which they 
blossomed out on their own. The 
moment a student begins to change 
his teachers like his gloves he is 
lost. He becomes a confused con- 
glomerate of styles instead of an 
individual with a style of his own. 
The student should stick to one 
teacher for eight or nine years and 
then work by himself. Up to a 
certain point, :I give my pupils 
everything—the bowings, the fin- 
gerings, the phrasings, and all that 
—but from there on I merely 
guide and correct. There is, of 
course, the ‘copy talent’, usually 
found among girl students, who is 
completely lost without a teacher.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Blinder re- 
marked: “My advice to young 
musicians who have completed 
their studies and are about to em- 
bark on their musical careers is: 
‘Go back to your home community, 
wherever it may be, create and 
build a musical environment there.’ 
Too many flock to the big cities 
and are doomed to disappoint- 
ment.” 
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(Continued from page 39) 

into stride until the Prokofieff, al- 
though Mr. Bussotti gave a splendid 
account of the piano part in the 
opening Honegger. The way he var- 
ied the chaconne-like unison motive 
based on a fragment of the “Dies 
irae” in the Adagio was emotionally 
effective in heightening the aura of 
gloom that engulfs the movement. 
Mr. Szigeti did his best playing in 
the Prokofieff and Ravel works, both 
of which he played from memory and 
seemed most at home in. His tone 
was a little harsh in the former but 
it took on a silver sheen in the latter 
that fairly sparkled. The two final 
movements of the Stravinsky Duo 
Concertante were repeated from the 
first program as encores. —R. K. 


NAACC Concert 


Town Hall, Dec. 15, 5:39.—The 
National Association of American 
Composers and Conductors commem- 
orated the birthday of Henry Hadley 
at this concert. His works figured 
prominently on the program and a 
talk on the composer was given by 
his longtime friend, Rudolph Ganz. 

A work which received its premiere 
performance was Robert Starer’s So- 
nata for Four Celli, commissioned 
and performed by the newly-formed 
Philharmonic Cello Quartet. It was 
characterized by rhythmic drive and 
some good melodic lines—in the last 
movement mellifluous and almost ro- 
mantic—and an effective use of so- 
norities in the slow movement. 

Songs in German, French, and 
English by Mr. Ganz were also on 
the program, as well as an early 
American folksong and spiritual and 
a work by William Billings. Pieces by 
Alexander Peloquin, Father William 
Finn, and Harry Robert Wilson con- 
cluded the concert. In addition to 
Mr. Ganz, performers included the 
Kohon String Quartet; Esther La- 
Berge, mezzo-soprano; and the Motet 
Choir of the Welch Chorale under 
James B. Welch. —D. M. E. 


Parrenin Quartet 


New York Public Library, Dec. 16, 
5:00.—The Parrenin Quartet of Paris 
gave its final concert in the United 
States on this occasion, ending a tour 
which had begun Oct. 28 at Yale 
University and -which marked its first 
appearances in North America. The 
only work on the program which had 
been heard here before was Honeg- 
ger’s Third String Quartet, which was 
written in 1937. All the others were 
given in first United States perform- 
ances. They were Jean-Louis Mar- 
tinet’s Variations for String Quartet, 
Darius Milhaud’s Quartet No. 13, and 
Jean Martinon’s Quartet, Op. 43. 

—N. P. 


Rococo Ensemble 


Carnegie Recital Hall, Dec. 16, 
5:30—For the third offering in its 
ight-program series, the Concert 
Society of New York presented the 
Rococo Ensemble. 

The group includes Robert Conant, 
harpsichord; Paul Doktor, viola; 
Charles Treger, violin; and Michael 
Krasnopolsky, double bass. It is an 
unusual combination, but the en- 
semble has unearthed a sizable reper- 
tory for its purposes, much of it quite 
refreshing. 

Principal work was “L’Apothéose 
de Lulli (Composed to the immortal 
memory of Monsieur de Lulli)” by 
Francois Couperin. It is a long suite 
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in 14 sections with elaborate com- 
mentary for each movement. All sorts 
of things happen: Lulli plays a con- 
cert with the lyrical spirits in the 
Champs-Elysées; Apollo descends, 
offers his violin to Lulli and his place 
in Parnassus; Lulli is given a warm 
welcome by Corelli and the Italian 
muses; and peace comes to Parnassus, 
proving that the French and Italian 
styles can exist side by side. This is 
all delightful musical fun and the 
performance was spirited. 

Mr. Doktor had the major share of 
the afternoon’s responsibilities. He 
was heard in all five selections. They 
were, in addition to the Couperin 
work, the Concerto in E major for 
Violin, Viola, Harpsichord and Bass; 
the Dittersdorf Duo in A major for 
Viola and Double Bass; the Suite in 
A major for Viola and Continuo by 
Louis de Caix d’Hervelois; and the 
Stamitz Duo in C major for Violin 
and Viola. —W. L. 


Jacques Abram . . . . Pianist 


Town Hall, Dec. 16, 5:30.—Jacques 
Abram returned to Town Hall with a 
long and taxing program, which in- 
cluded Bach’s Partita in C minor, 
Beethoven’s “Farewell Sonata”, a 
Chopin group—the F minor Ballade; 
Nocturne, Op. 55, No. 2; Mazurka, 
Op. 24, No. 4; and Andante Spianato 
and Grand Polonaise—Norman Dello 
Joio’s Sonata, and a Debussy group— 
“Pagodes”, “Feux d’artifice”, and 
“L’'Isle joyeuse”. 

The young American pianist played 
with the drive, intensity and technical 
skill that have been hallmarks of his 
previous performances. There was a 
noticeable increase in his ability to 
project a work as an architectural 
whole, without robbing it of its 
moments of lyricism. This was par- 
ticularly true in the Beethoven and 
the two large-scale Chopin works. 

The artist seemed particularly at 
home in the Dello Joio Sonata, of 
which he gave a straighforward ac- 
count. The composer was present to 
take a bow and to applaud Mr. 
Abram’s performance. —A. R. 


Welch Chorale 


Town Hall, Dec. 16.—A compre- 
hensive survey of seasonal music, 
both sacred and secular, was offered 
by the Welch Chorale under the direc- 
tion of its founder, James B. Welch. 

The 33-voice ensemble from St. 
Philip Neri Church undertook a long 
list of compositions, ranging from 
two Christmas motets by Gabrieli 
and Palestrina, to half-a-dozen carols 
from European countries. There 
were madrigals, too, one of them, the 
really formidable “Chant des Oise- 
aux” by Jannequin, was given a su- 
perb performance by nine members 
of the chorus. 

Three first performances on the 
program were “Deus Tu Conversus” 
by Campbell-Watson, “Donna la Tua 
Benignita” by Wollen, and “Jesus 
Falls Asleep”, a Czech folk song 
arranged by Peloquin. 

Most of the singers in the Welch 
Chorale are young. They sing with 
enthusiasm and there was fine tonal 
balance. It was a very satisfying 
evening. —wW. L. 


New York Opera 
Heard in Lansing 


Lansing, Mich.—The New York 
City Opera Company, on Nov. 5 and 
6, and the Vienna Philharmonic, on 
Nov. 19, were heard in performances 








at Michigan State University. The 
operas presented were “Die Fleder- 
maus”, performed with lively spirit, 
and Carlisle Floyd’s “Susannah”. In 
the latter Phyllis Curtin, in the title 
role, was in excellent voice, and 
Norman Treigle was noteworthy as 
the Evangelist. Richard Cassilly was 
well at home in the role of Sam. 
—Ethelyn Sexton 


Salute to Hungarians 
Held in Washington 


Washington, D. C.—“Salute to 
Hungarians”, a benefit program to 
assist the Hungarian refugees, was 
given in Constitution Hall on Dec. 30. 
The National Symphony, under How- 
ard Mitchell, took part, with Andor 
Foldes as soloist. The latter was heard 
in the Liszt E flat Piano Concerto. 
Herbert Hoover was the honorary 
chairman of the group sponsoring the 
program. Louis Armstrong and Steve 
Allen were also scheduled to appear. 


Stravinsky Member 


Of American Academy 


Igor Stravinsky has been elected 
a member of the American Academy 
of Arts and Letters. The membership 
of the American Academy is limited 
to 50 artists, writers, and composers 
chosen for special distinction from 
the 250 members of the National In- 
stitute of Arts and Letters, the parent 
body. 


Nina Dova Fills 


Tour Engagements 


Nina Dova, London-born singing 
actress, is having a busy season, fill- 


ing a number of engagements across 
the country, besides giving a Town 
Hall recital in New York. Her sched- 
ule includes appearances in Cincin- 
nati; Dayton; Richmond, Ind.; San 
Francisco; and Parkersburg, W, Va.; 
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Nina Dova 


at the East Carolina State Teachers 
College, the University of Delaware, 
and the University Club of Cleveland; 
and on the Dallas Community Course, 
the Shreveport Celebrity Series, and 
the Mary Bran Concert Series in Los 
Angeles. Miss Dova, who sings in 
six languages, has appeared through- 


out North America, France, Spain, 

England, and South America. 

Vienna Festival 

To Honor Schubert 
Vienna.—In honor of the 130th 

anniversary of the death of Franz 


Schubert, on Nov. 19, 1828, the city 
of Vienna will hold an international 
choral festival, in July, 1958. 
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(Continued from page 3) 
her singing was not more perfect and 
her acting more convincing. 

It was in the Mad Scene that she 
really came into her own. Taken on 
her terms, it was an enormously 
effective piece of stage business. She 
made her entrance in the grand tragic 
manner, like Medea or Phédre, and 
throughout the scene struck a series 
of poses that were consistent in style 
and compelling in visual design. But 
what we saw was a distracted queen 
or empress rather than the poor little 
mad girl of Donizetti’s opera. Even 
more out of key, with the role was 
Miss Callas’ approach in Act I, when 
she looked rather like Queen Eliza- 
beth the Great, with her red hair and 
imperious bearing. Yet she was never 
pallid or uncertain; strange as some 
of her conceptions were, she carried 
them out to the hilt. 

_ Miss Callas’ singing was at its best 
in passages which were fluid in tempo, 
not too heavy in texture and not too 
high. If she hurried phrases and 
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skimmed over the tones a bit, she 
nonetheless sang several such pas- 
sages in the Mad Scene with virtuosic 
flexibility and smoothness. But no 
more than “Regnava nel silenzio” in 
Act I was needed to reveal a disturb- 
ing tremolo in her sustained tones, 
and the notes above the staff in cli- 
maxes frequently approximated 
screams. It is only fair to add that 
they were rewarded with thunders of 
applause from her worshipers. What 
it boils down to is that one either 
falls under the spell of this artist’s 
fascination and willingly accepts her 
limitations in exchange for it—or one 
does not. 

Mr. Sordello’s Enrico was an ap- 
propriately harsh and unsympathetic 
figure and he sang with vehement 
energy. Giuseppe Campora’s usually 
liquid and pleasing voice was ob- 
viously not responding as he wished 
it to, and he sounded as if he had a 
cold. But he looked handsome as 
Edgardo, and he sang his way through 
bravely to the end, enthusiastically 
applauded by the audience. 
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Familiar in other roles were Thel- 
ma Votipka as Alisa; Nicola Mos- 
cona, as Raimondo; Paul Franke, as 
Arturo; and James McCracken, as 
Normanno. The chorus was rather 
dispirited but it went through its 
paces acceptably. Fausto Cleva was 
generous in allowing leeway in tem- 
pos to Miss Callas, but he was always 
firmly in control. This was a most 
unusual if scarcely an historic per- 
formance. —Robert Sabin 


Aida 


Dec. 5.—Several “firsts” marked 
the performance this evening of 
“Aida”. Zinka Milanov made her 
first appearance of the season in the 
title role, as did Cesare Siepi as Ram- 
fis, and Helen Vanni sang the priestess 
for the first time at the Metropolitan. 
They all added to a performance that 
was colorful and effective. 

Miss Milanov was in_ excellent 
form, her singing was smooth and 
controlled. The Nile scene was espe- 
cially fine and stopped the perform- 
ance for repeated applause. Mr. Siepi 
was in good voice and gave stature 
and dignity to his role. Miss Vanni 
as well turned in a good account. 
Others in the cast were Fedora Bar- 
bieri as Amneris, who sang and 
acted with dramatic power; Louis 
Sgarro as the King; Kurt Baum as 
Radames; George London, a forceful 
Amonasro; and James McCracken as 
the messenger. 

Fausto Cleva conducted a brisk per- 
formance, always controlled and at- 
tentive to the nuances of the score. 
If anything, it was perhaps too ener- 
getic at times. Mr. Baum’s phrasing 
seemed clipped short in the “Celeste 
Aida” due to a fast pace. —D. M. E. 





Rigoletto 


Dec. 6.—Tito Gobbi was heard for 
the first time at the Metropolitan in 
the title role of Verdi’s “Rigoletto” 
at this, the season’s fourth perform- 
ance, and Margaret Roggero sang her 
first Maddalena there. Mr. Gobbi gave 
a vivid and unfailingly effective per- 
formance. He did not concern him- 
self overmuch with vocal or dramatic 
refinements, and he was not in best 
vocal condition until Act III, but he 
knew precisely what to do to make 
every point in the role come home to 
the audience. Time after time, he was 
rewarded by spontaneous applause 
for this keen sense of theater. Once 
| his troubles with pitch and placement 





Erio Piceagliani 


Maria Callas as Lucia 


had been solved, his voice was grati- 
fyingly warm and voluminous. 

Perhaps his finest achievement was 
in Act IV, in which he skillfully 
portrayed the transition from savage 
lust for vengeance to fatherly heart- 
break so wonderfully expressed by 
Verdi’s music. Miss Roggero was also 
excellent. She did not “ham” the role, 
as it is fatally easy to do, and she 
sang with careful attention to detail 
in the ensembles. Her Maddalena was 
an attractive baggage who might well 
have caught the eye of the Duke, 
not a poor man’s femme fatale. 

I have never heard Mattiwilda 
Dobbs sing so beautifully as she did 
on this occasion. Not only in the 
silvery arabesques of the florid pas- 
sages, but in the more dramatically 
intense passages, her voice was un- 
failingly pure in texture and exciting 
in quality. Both in Act III and Act 
IV, she and Mr. Gobbi made the 
most of the pathos and turbulent 
shifts of emotion in the action. 

Jan Peerce, who had sung three 
Bach arias only the evening before 
at Town Hall in admirable style, was 
in good voice as the Duke. Nor 
should Giorgio Tozzi’s highly indi- 
vidual Sparafucile go  unpraised. 
Others also in familiar roles, were 
Thelma Votipka, Louis  Sgarro, 
Lawrence Davidson, Gabor Carelli, 
George Cehanovsky, Maria Leone, 
Helen Vanni, and Calvin Marsh. 
Fausto Cleva kept the whole perform- 
ance rhythmically and dynamically 
alert. —R. S. 


Madama Butterfly 


Dec. 8—There were many dis- 
tinguishing factors about the first per- 
formance of “Madama Butterfly” at 
the Metropolitan since the 1954-55 
season. Licia Albanese, making her 
initial appearance this winter at the 
opera house, was singing the title role 
for the 200th time in her career and 





Tito Gobbi as Rigoletto 


she was charmingly gowned in a new 


set of rich-looking costumes. Four 
singers were heard here for the first 
time in their roles—Rosalind Elias, 
as Suzuki; Madelaine Chambers, as 
Kate Pinkerton; Daniele Barioni, as 
Pinkerton; and Clifford Harvuot, as 
Sharpless—and Dimitri Mitropoulos 
conducted it for the first time at the 
opera house. 


Miss Albanese’s portrayal of Cio- 
Cio-San has long been a distinguished 
one, and her familiarity with the part 
was again obvious from the wealth of 
detail with which she invested it— 
detail that accents the tragic story of 
the radiant child bride who eventually 
commits suicide. Countless bits of 
expressive business, her accurate 
timing (as in her recognition of Sharp- 
less in the second act) added up to a 
characterization that, even in mo- 
ments of some theatricality, seemed 
wholly convincing. These days, Miss 
Albanese’s voice has less volume than 
it once did, but it is handled shrewdly 
in dynamic terms and one is aware 
always of a sense of power in the 
climaxes. 


Mr. Barioni’s youthful, ringing 
voice soared beautifully in Pinkerton’s 
music, and he looked well. More 
often than not, he sang to the con- 
ductor with an immobility in facial 
and bodily expression that should be 
rectified. There are some excellent 
Suzuki’s at the Metropolitan, and 
Miss Elias takes her place with the 
best of them. She suggested the 
character’s loyal affection and pity 
for her mistress without forgetting 
her place as a servant. Her move- 
ment was exceptionally graceful and 
her singing lovely. Mr. Harvuot 
created a tired, harrassed consul who 
still had time to sympathize with 
Butterfly’s plight, and he too sang 
well. 


Alessio De Paolis was again the all- 
seeing, somewhat oily Goro; George 


Licia Albanese, as Cio-Cio-San, makes her entrance in “Madama Butterfly”. 
At the foot of the steps are, left to right, Clifford Harvuot, as Sharpless; 
Daniele Barioni, as Pinkerton; Rosalind Elias, as Suzuki; and Alessio 


De Paolis, as Goro 
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Cehanovsky, the Yamadori; Osie 
Hawkins, the Bonze; and Calvin 
Marsh, the Imperial Commissary, in 
a thoroughly attractive cast. 

Mr. Mitropoulos’ interpretation of 
the score was one of his best at the 
opera house, at once restrained, res- 
ilient, and full-textured. The whole 
production, including Désiré Defrére’s 
sensible handling of the chorus in 
Act I, was good enough to make one 
regret the faded and worn settings. 
Let us hope “Butterfly” is high on the 
list of operas to be refurbished with 
new designs. - he 
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Laurel Hurley as Susanna 


Le Nozze di Figaro 


Dec. 12.—Mozart’s “The Marriage 
of Figaro” came vividly and movingly 
to life in the company’s second per- 
formance of the opera this season. 
Singing Susanna for the first time at 
the Metropolitan, Laurel Hurley was 
a delight to the ear and eye. Vocally, 
she had no trouble with the music, 
her tone being bright and sure, her 
voice blending and carrying well in 
the ensembles. The high point of her 
performance, and perhaps of the en- 
tire performance, was her “Deh vieni, 
non tardar”, in which Miss Hurley 
was truly inspired and sang with 
breath-taking purity and refinement. 
Dramatically, she was equally con- 
vincing. 

The rest of the cast was familiar— 
Lisa Della Casa, as the Countess; 
Martial Singher, as the Count; Cesare 
Siepi, as Figaro; Mildred Miller, as 
Cherubino; Sandra Warfield, as Mar- 
cellina, Fernando Corena, as Don 
Bartolo; Alessio De Paolis, as Don 
Basilio; Lorenzo Alvary, as Antonio; 
Gabor Carelli, as Don Curzio; Emilia 
Cundari, as Barbarina; and Madelaine 
Chambers and Helen Vanni, as 
peasant girls. Max Rudolf conducted 
with imagination and spirit. 

—F. M., Jr. 


Lucia di Lammermoor 


Dec. 11.—A throat infection pre- 
vented Maria Meneghini Callas from 
singing the title role in this perform- 
ance, and Dolores Wilson, American 
soprano who made her debut in the 
part three years ago and has sung it 
several times at the Metropolitan 
since, took over on short notice. Miss 
Wilson's performance was acclaimed 
by the audience and the quality of her 
Singing was described as “warm, ac- 
curate, and thoroughly admirable”. 


Madama Butterfly 


Dec. 15.—John Brownlee appeared 
as Sharpless for the first time this 
season in this Presentation of “Ma- 
dama Butterfly”, and his smooth in- 
terpretation added to a very effective 
Performance. Mr. Brownlee gave dig- 
nity and a certain restraint to the role 
that was completely in keeping with 
the character and lent it real stature. 
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The baritone’s singing was controlled 
and agreeable. 

Dimitri Mitropoulos directed the 
well-paced and sensitively shaped per- 
formance, which had in other parts 
Licia Albanese as Cio-Cio-San, Dani- 
ele Barioni as Pinkerton, Rosalind 
Elias as Suzuki, and included Made- 
laine Chambers, Alessio De Paolis, 
George Cehanovsky, Osio Hawkins, 
and Lawrence Davidson, substituting 
as the Imperial Commissary for Cal- 
vin Marsh, who was indisposed. 

—D. M.E. 


Les Contes d’Hoffmann 


Dec. 15.—In the season’s third 
performance of “The Tales of Hoff- 
mann”, were Margaret Roggero, as 
Nicklausse, and Charles Anthony, as 
Andrés, Cochenille, Pitichinaccio, 
and Franz—both singers appearing in 
these roles for the first time this sea- 
son. Miss Roggero cut an attractive 
figure, and her acting was properly 
boyish and spontaneous. She sang the 
role with equal skill. Mr. Anthony 
varied throughout the evening. His 
Franz was overdone, both vocally and 
dramatically. But his Pitichinaccio 
and Cochenille were sharply drawn 
characterizations. 

Completing the cast were Richard 
Tucker, as Hoffmann; Laurel Hurley, 


as Olympia; Belen Amparan, as Giu- | 
as Antonia; | 


lietta; Lucine Amara, 





George London, as Lindorf, Coppé- | 


lius, Dappertutto, and Dr. Miracle; 
Paul Franke, as Spalanzani; Clifford 
Harvuot, as Schlemil; Norman Scott, 
as Crespel; Sandra Warfield, as the 
Mother; Lawrence Davidson, as 
Luther; James McCracken, as Nath- 
anael; Louis Sgarro, as Hermann; and 
Natalie Kelepovska, as Stella. Thomas 
Schippers’ conducting was occasion- 
ally too hasty, but on the whole it 
caught the spirit of the opera. 

—F. M., Jr. 


Le Nozze di Figaro 


Dec. 17.—At this performance, 


George London appeared for the first | 
time this season as Count Almaviva; 


and Lawrence Davidson, as Antonio. 
Mr. London was in splendid voice, 
and the role is one in which his com- 
manding personality and innate fine 
taste are called fully into play. Mr. 
Davidson was also in best form; and 
indeed the entire cast deserved 
nothing but praise for a beautifully 
co-ordinated performance. 

Hilde Gueden was a bewitching Su- 
sanna; Lisa Della Casa a wholly be- 
lievable Countess; Mildred Miller a 
boyishly impetuous and _ silver- 
throated Cherubino; and Cesare Siepi 
a nimble and winning Figaro. Others 
in familiar roles were Sandra War- 


Paolis, Gabor Carelli, Emilia Cun- 
dari, Madelaine Chambers, and Helen 
Vanni. Max Rudolf conducted with 
admirable ease, combined with pre- 
cise control. One left the house 
humming the exquisite melodies, 
happy to have heard this divine score 
once again. —R. S 


Madama Butterfly 


Dec. 20.—Dorothy Kirsten returned 
to the Metropolitan for the first time 
this season in the title role of “Ma- 
dama Butterfly” on this occasion. She 
gave a deeply affecting performance, 
as searching, dramatically, as it was 
sharply defined, vocaly. Apart from 
a few edgy top tones, her voice was in 
lustrous condition throughout. Miss 
Kirsten has always been an excellent 
Cio-Cio-San, but she is now more 
than that. This is an operatic char- 
acterization of the very first rank. 
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: OPERA at the Metropolitan 


She richly deserved the long ovation 
she received at the close. 

Daniele Barioni sang beautifully. 
What a pity that he has not yet learned 
to act! His lack of ardor at the close 
of Act I was almost embarrassing, nor 
did he measure up to Miss Kirsten’s 
heartbreaking pathos in Act III. But 
it was a joy to hear a warm voice 
soaring through the most taxing 
phrases so easily. 


\ = 





Dorothy Kirsten as Cio-Cio-San 


Margaret Roggero, appearing as 
Suzuki for the first time this season, 
also sang admirably; her Prayer and 


the Flower Duet with Miss Kirsten 
were both notably good. 

Others, in familiar roles, were John 
Brownlee, as Sharpless; Madelaine 
Chambers, as Kate; Alessio De Paolis, 
as Goro; George Cehanovsky, as 
Yamadori; Osie Hawkins, as_ the 
Bonze; and Calvin Marsh, as the 
Commissary. 

Dimitri Mitropoulos conducted 
with the keenest ear for the rich colors 
of the score and with tremendous 
dynamism. One readily forgave the 
erratic tempos. This was a richly sat- 
isfying performance on all accounts. 

—R. S. 


SOMMER A 


Other Opera in N. Y. zs 
ri 


Two New Works Given 
By Punch Opera 


Cherry Lane Theater, Dec. 4.— 
The Punch Opera, one of New York’s 
resourceful small groups, started a 
two-week run of a double bill of 
new works on Dec. 4. They were 
“The Intruder”, a one-act opera by 
Robert Starer, with a libretto by 
Mary Anne Pryor, given its premiere, 
and a New York first performance 
of Manuel Rosenthal’s “The Weep- 
ing Widow” (“La Poule Noire”), in 
an English translation by Francis and 
Marian Lathrop, with English lyrics 
by Milton Feist. 

This was fare of stark extremes— 
the Starer work has elements of real 
horror and the Rosenthal is a frothy 
affair of French opéra bouffe. As far 
as successful theater goes, the latter 
was well ahead. 
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Martha ea in the title role of 
“The Weeping Widow”, and Patri- 
* Falkenhain, as the maid Made- 
eine 


The story of Starer’s opera—set in 
an isolated New England farmhouse, 
and concerning the jealousies and love 
of two sisters for a shiftiess, scheming 
intruder who has worked his way into 
a small family circle—has the seeds 
of real drama. But it is worked out 
in an implausible way that kills the 
effect at its very climax. No insights 
into either sister’s character illumine 
their motives or make sense of their 
turnabout in relationships at the end. 

Musically the work has many dra- 
matic weaknesses. It does not get 
moving until two-thirds of the way 
through, and the accompaniment in 
the early sections is too thin to sup- 
port the singers or to pinpoint the 
dramatic mood. What few arias there 
are are poorly set off, and they rarely 
develop. In addition, the music is for 
the most part of a similar texture, in 
a grayish, blandly dissonant diatonic 
vein. It never takes off and soars, 
nor does it realize its own latent 
lyricism. At the end, however, the 
composer does create some compell- 
ing moments, and the mother’s aria 
midway in the opera is genuinely 
moving. 

Richard Roussin as the intruder, 
Brian, acted and sang convincingly. 
Patricia Connor as Edna, Bert Spero 
as Delby, Anna Julia Hoyt as Lorena, 
and Sadie McCollum as Jenny com- 
pleted the cast. 

Manuel Rosenthal’s “Widow” is a 
pastiche of popular styles. Aided by 
a fitting translation, it is done in a 
raffish manner, and the composer, as 
well as the cast, have their tongues 
in their cheeks at all times. 

The company has staged it with 
imaginative, interchangeable sets and 
acted with hilarious satirized slap- 
stick. Patricia Falkenhain as the maid 
Madeleine steals the show with her 
riotous comedy. Martha Moore as 
Constance, Edward Block as Lajoie, 
and John Miller as Berbiqui all sang 
with spirit and obviously were having 
a good time. 

This should be a good work for 


| small amateur groups—it is light, and 





its music is easy. 

Both productions were directed by 
Rex Wilder and staged by Nelson 
Sykes. Ruth Mense and Edith Kil- 
buck were the two pianists, squeezed 
into the tiny pit at the Cherry Lane 
with some rather tired instruments. 

—D. M. E. 


Group Produces 
Luisa Fernanda 


The Teatro Lirico Experimental of 
New York presented Federico Moreno 
Torroba’s zarzuela “Luisa Fernanda” 
at the Hunter College Assembly Hall 
on Dec. 16. A zarzuela is a Spanish 
musical that is a cross between an 
opera and an operetta. 

More than 1,500 people turned out 
to hear the performance, which had 


its premiere in Madrid in the 1920s. 
In this performance, costumes were 
used and scenes set to music were 
acted out. Others with spoken dia- 
logue were suggested by Gonzalez 
Gonzalez, the stage director, who read 
the narration. A 14-piece orchestra 
was led by Bartolome Bover. 

Hernan Pelayo had the role of 
Vidal, and Lolita Cuevas that of 
Luisa. Pedro D’Sanchez was Javier. 
Other singers included Gloria Aizpuru, 
Maria Silva, Rafael Rey, Virgilio 
Garcia Clark, Luis de Pretti, Raquel 
Bonaparte, and Frank Martino. Future 
zarzuelas are planned by the company 
for this season. 


Music Fund Week 
To Be Observed 


At the meeting of the National 
Music Council held Dec. 20 in New 
York, Mrs. Serge Koussevitzky, presi- 
dent of the International Music Fund, 
announced that the annual observance 
of “International Music Fund Week” 
will be inaugurated in February 
throughout the United States, Canada, 
and Europe by leading symphony or- 
chestras to signalize the aims and 
work of the fund in behalf of com- 
posers. 

The International Music Fund was 
founded by the late Serge Koussevit- 
zky in 1948 to help composers on a 
permanent international basis through 
live performance, publication, record- 
ing, and broadcasting of their com- 
positions. 

“International Music Fund Week” 
will be inaugurated in New York City 
during the first week in February by 
the New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony, conducted by Dimitri Mitro- 
poulos, and the Boston Symphony, 
conducted by Charles Munch. 


City Ceuter Bars 
New Plans for Opera 


A new plan by Lincoln Kirstein, 
former managing director of the City 
Center, which would have established 
the New York City Opera as an 
“opéra comique”, was viewed unfav- 
orably by the center’s board of direc- 
tors. Mr. Kirstein had advanced the 
idea after Newbold Morris, chairman 
of the board, had asked the terms 
under which the former administrator 
would return to direct the center’s 
activities. Mr. Kirstein replied that 
he would return if assured of a posi- 
tion of authority for three years, if he 
could appoint a general administra- 
tive business manager, and if the 
opera company could definitely take 
on the character of an “opéra com- 
ique”, since the city already has a 
grand opera in the Metropolitan 
company. 


Metropolitan Reports 


Increased Deficit 


The Metropolitan Opera Associa- 
tion has reported a deficit of $385,882 
for the 1955-56 season, as compared 
with $214,009 for the 1954-55 sea- 
son. The increase resulted in spite of 
an increase in income. The associa- 
tion has already talked of a fund 
drive to make up operating deficits 
for the current season, which are in 
addition to the half million borrowed 
last summer to get the season under 
way. 


La Boheme 
Produced 


Santa Monica, Calif—The Santa 
Monica Civic Opera Association pre- 
sented Puccini’s “La Boheme” on 
Dec. 15. Mario Lanza conducted. 
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ABBY WHITESIDE 


Menlo Park, Calif—Abby White- 
side, teacher of many widely known 
artists and educators and author of 
two books on piano technique, died 
here on Dec. 10, 1956. She had moved 
to California this year from New 
York, where she had a studio at 205 
West 57th Street. 

Miss Whiteside was born in South 
Dakota in 1881. She was grad- 
uated from the University of South 
Dakota in 1900 with highest honors 
in music and other subjects. In 1906- 
07 she was in Europe, where she 
studied with Rudolph Ganz. She 
taught in Portland and Eugene, Ore., 
and in Los Angeles before going to 
New York in 1925. For a time she 
taught in the School of Education of 
New York University. In later years 
she was visiting teacher in various 
schools and colleges. 

Among Miss Whiteside’s pupils 
were the composer and pianist Mor- 
ton Gould; the duo-pianists Arthur 
Whittemore and Jack Lowe; and 
many musicians prominent in educa- 
tion and other fields, among them 
Vivian Fine, Vincent Jones, Marion 
Flagg, Norman Lloyd, Roger Board- 
man, Robert Helps, and Joseph Pros- 
pakoff. In 1929, G. Schirmer pub- 
lished Miss Whiteside’s book, “The 
Pianist’s Mechanism”; and in 1955 
Coleman-Ross published her “Indis- 
pensables of Piano Playing”. Musical 
America published an article by Miss 
Whiteside with Robert Sabin in the 
issue of Dec. 15, 1951. 


MAX ROSEN 


Max Rosen, 56, violinist who re- 
tired toward the end of his life to 
devote himself to teaching, died Dec. 
16. He was a child prodigy who was 
playing difficult pieces at the age of 
seven, and he received much acclaim 
at 18 when he made his first public 
appearance in New York City with 
the New York Philharmonic in 1918. 

The violinist was eight months old 
when his parents emigrated to Amer- 
ica from Rumania. His father oper- 
ated a barber shop on New York’s 
Lower East Side, and it was in the 
back of this shop that the young boy 
learned about music. He learned the 
rudiments of the violin from his 
father, a former musician, and lis- 
tened to recordings in a nearby store, 
practicing the pieces himself. 

Interested friends saw to it that the 
young boy enrolled at the Mannes 
School Settlement. Edward de Cop- 
pet, a banker, heard about him from 
eminent musicians and sent him and 
his father to Germany to study with 
Leopold Auer. Mr. Rosen then be- 
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gan to perform in Berlin and other 
cities, later continuing his studies 
with Auer in Sweden and returning 
here when he was 17. After his Car- 
negie Hall debut he performed as 
soloist with major orchestras through- 
out the world until his retirement 
from the concert stage. 

Mr. Rosen is survived by his widow, 
the former Gertrude Buchbinder, a 
sculptor; a daughter, Hildy Carol 
Rosen; a half-brother, Harry Sporn; 
and a sister, Mrs. Betty Krupnick. 
Mr. Rosen’s first marriage, to Nanette 
Guilford, soprano of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company, ended in di- 
vorce. 


HARRY L. HUNT 


Summit, N. J.—Harry L. Hunt, 
88, formerly manager of the Lyon 
and Healy Harp Salon at 113 West 
57th Street in New York, died Dec. 
15. He had introduced the products 
of Lyon and Healy, Inc., of Chicago, 
manufacturers of harps, to New York 
in 1904. From 1930 until 1951 he 
was manager of the salon, which 
serves as eastern sales headquarters 
and showroom of the company. 

Mr. Hunt was associated with the 
Oliver Ditson Company, musical 
publishers and instrument dealers, 
when he introduced the Lyon and 
Healy harps in 1904. Formerly he 
was secretary of the company, man- 
ager of its New York musical instru- 
ment department, and writer of its 
advertising copy. 

He was born in Cottonwood Falls, 
Kan., and attended business school 
there. As a young man he played the 
mandolin and guitar and also sang 
with popular bands. Later he worked 
for a piano manufacturing company 
in New York and was associated with 
the Ditson concern in New York from 
1895 to 1930. He had served as a 
consultant to the Lyon and Healy 
concern since 1951. 

Surviving is his widow, Mrs. Louise 
Hall Reynolds Hunt. 


HANS BARTH 


Jacksonville, Fla—Hans Barth, 69, 
pianist, composer of more than 50 
published works and the inventor of 
a quarter-tone piano, died on Dec. 8 
at his home here. Mr. Barth was born 
in Germany and at the age of four 
played duets on the piano with his 
mother. He won a scholarship to the 
Leipzig Conservatory of Music when 
he was six, but could not accept it 
because his family moved to the 
United States. 

During his career he made hun- 
dreds of concert appearances in 
Europe, playing the harpsichord in 
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equally skilled fashion as he did the 
piano. In the United States he was 
the pianist with the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra for five years while it was 
under the leadership of Leopold Sto- 
kowski. For the last several years he 
had taught at Jacksonville College of 
Music. 

Mr. Barth is survived by his 
widow, Lois. 


MARION DOWNES 


Mrs. Marion Downes, former wife 
of the late Olin Downes, music critic 
of the “New York Times”, died Dec. 
17. Born in Westboro, Mass., she 
studied at Radcliffe College and mar- 
ried Mr. Downes in 1910. They were 
divorced in 1939. 

During the seasons of 1932-33 and 
1933-34, in the depression, Mrs. 
Downes organized the Musicians 
Symphony, formed of 200 unem- 
ployed musicians, which played a 
series of concerts at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House. Leopold Stokowski 
conducted the opening concert. Other 
performers who contributed their 
services included Ignace Paderewski, 
John McCormack, and_ Ernestine 
Schumann-Heink. 

She is survived by two sisters, 
Blanche Davenport of Highlights, 
N. C., and Mrs. W. Theodore Jones 
of Birmingham, Mich.; three children, 
Mrs. George Rockwell Smith of Con- 
cord, N. H., Mrs. Richard William 
3d of New York, and Edward Downes 
of the music staff of the New York 
“Times”, and four grandchildren. 


MARION KERBY 


Hollywood.—Marion Kerby, 79, re- 
tired Broadway actress and collector 
and singer of folk music, died Dec. 18. 
Her career on the stage began in the 
early 1900s, and she played the role 
of Nana, the absinthe drinker, in 
“Seventh Heaven” on Broadway in 
the 1920s. 

Her greatest reputation was as a 
collector of folk songs, stories, moun- 
tain ballads, and Southern spirituals 
or “exaltations”, as she called them. 
She went on frequent trips into the 
mountains of Tennessee, Kentucky, or 
the plantations of the South seeking 
old and almost forgotten songs, giving 
them later in concerts in Holland, 
London, and this country. 

Surviving is a brother, 
Kerby. 


HOWARD SHELLEY 


Howard M. Shelley, 77, a former 
society editor of the New York “Daily 
Mirror” under the name of Barclay 
Beekman, and former theatrical and 
musical agent, died Dec. 11. He was 
the first theatrical press agent em- 
ployed by the Oscar Hammerstein 
family and had also worked as an 
agent for Lillian Russell, Luisa Tetraz- 
zini, and Mary Garden. 


ALLESSANDRO ALBERINI 


Allessandro Alberini, voice teacher 
and former operatic baritone, died on 
Dec. 13 at the age of 67. He studied 
in Milan and had appeared with the 
Boston Opera Company during the 
1920s, establishing a teaching studio 
here about 25 years ago. 

Surviving is his fourth wife, Mrs. 
Ellen Hedwell Alberini; a daughter, 
Mrs. Martha Westervelt, and a grand- 
child 


Harry R. 


MARIE HALL 


Cheltenham, England.—Marie Hall, 
72, a violinist who graduated from 
street playing to a career as a concert 
artist of world wide reputation, died 
Nov. 13. She received her early 
training from Sir Edward Elgar and 












made her debut in Vienna in 1903, 
later giving concerts in Europe, the 
Far East, and America. 

In 1899 Miss Hall was, at the age 
of 15, an undersized girl, thin and 
poorly nourished, who was playing 
in the streets of Bristol for charity 
with which to buy food for her family. 
By the time she was 21 she was one 
of the most popular violinists in Eng- 
land. In 1911 she married Edward 
Baring. 


ARTHUR LANGE 


Washington, D. C.—Arthur Lange, 
67, composer, conductor, and ar- 
ranger, who was conductor of the 
Santa Monica Orchestra since 1947, 
died Dec. 7. Mr. Lange had headed 
the music departments of M-G-M, 
20th Century-Fox, RKO-Pathe, and 
Universal-International, and had film 
credits for the early Shirley Temple 
films, “The Great Ziegfield”, “Caval- 
cade”, and “The Great Victor Her- 
bert”. 


Philharmonic Sets 
Guest Conductors 


Georg Solti, Heitor Villa-Lobos, 
Franco Autori, and Paul Paray will 
conduct the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony during the four-week peri- 
od originally scheduled for the late 
Guido Cantelli, March 14 through 
April 7, it was announced by Bruno 
Zirato, managing director of the or- 
chestra. 

Mr. Solti will make his debut before 
New York audiences when he con- 
ducts seven concerts during the fort- 
night March 14-24. Soloists for these 
weeks are Clifford Curzon, Erica 
Morini, and Rudolf Serkin. 

To honor Heitor Villa-Lobos on the 
occasion of his 70th birthday, the 
society has invited him to conduct the 
pair of concerts on March 28 and 29. 

Franco Autori, associate conductor 
of the Philharmonic, will be heard in 
the concerts of March 30 and 31, and 
Mr. Paray will lead the concerts of 
April 4 through 7. 


MENC Announces 
Anniversary Meetings 


Washington, D. C.—The Music 
Educators National Conference has 
announced meetings in various parts 
of the United States in celebration of 
its golden anniversary in 1957. The 
Eastern division will meet in Atlantic 
City, N. J., March 1-5 at the Chal- 
fonte-Haddon Hall. North Central 
meeting is on March 15-19 in Omaha, 
Neb. at the Sheraton-Fountenelle 
Hotel; Southwestern division on 
March 24-27 in Denver, Colo., at the 
Cosmopolitan Hotel; Northwest group 
in Boise, Idaho on April 3-6 at Boise 
High School; the Western division on 
April 14-17 in Pasadena, Cal., at 
Pasadena City College; and_ the 
Southern division on April 26-30 in 
Miami, Fla., at the McAllister and 
Columbus Hotels. 


Pictures of Composers 
To Be Displayed 


Character studies of artists, archi- 
tects, and composers by B. F. Dolbin 
will be on display at the Rose Fried 
Gallery, 40 E. 68th Street in New 
York from Jan. 7 to 31. Mr. Dolbin, 
an engineer turned artist by hobby, 
has done studies of many artists and 
has contributed drawings to Musical 
America in the past. Among person- 


alities in this exhibit are Bartok, 
Bernstein, Hindemith, and Schoen- 
berg. 
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Enrique Albano’s “Serie Argen- 
tina” and Victor Neves’ Concerto in 
C minor for Piano and Orchestra 
were performed by the Orquesta de 
Camara de la Ciudad de Lanus in 
Argentina under José Rodriguez 
Faure on Nov. 11. 

Halim El-Dabh, composer, a na- 
tive of Egypt now living in Boston, 
has joined the artists at the Mac- 
Dowell Colony. 

A new quartet by Robert Russell 
Bennett was given its first perform- 
ance by the Guilet String Quartet at 
its concert Dec. 13 at the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music. 

Basil Maine’s “Patronal Fanfare” 
was recently played at the Royal Con- 
cert at the Royal Festival Hall, Lon- 
don, to herald the arrival of H.M.R. 
Queen Mother. His “Te Deum” for 
chorus, organ, and orchestra will be 
given by the Norwich Philharmonic 
in the spring. 

Jean-Louis Martinet of Paris and 
Leland Smith of Chicago have re- 
ceived this year’s awards in music 
from the William and Norma Copley 
Foundation. 

“Gethsemane”, an orchestral suite 
from a new oratorio of the same 
name by Andrey Basil Olkhovsky, 
was given its premiere performance 
by the Civic Orchestra of Minneapo- 
lis under Thomas Nee on Nov. 29. 

Karel Solomon, Israeli composer, 
will have a first New York perform- 
ance of his Suite on a Greek Theme 
on Jan. 29 in a recital by his country- 
man, Amiram Rigai. 

A Jan. 15 deadline has been set 
for the submitting of compositions 
for the second annual orchestral 
symposium at the University of Red- 
lands. Works by American composers 
not previously performed or published 
are eligible. 

Correction: In this column in the 
Nov. i5 issue, Othmar Schoeck, 
Swiss composer, was erroneously 
mentioned as of German birth. 

The Committee for the Naumburg 
Recording Award has announced that 
“The Song of Songs”, a symphonic 
work for voice and orchestra by 
Lukas Foss, has been selected for the 
1957 Naumburg Recording Award. 
The committee includes Alfred V. 
Frankenstein, chairman; Robert Sa- 
bin, and David Randolph. 

A lecture on the American Jewish 
composer, Jacob Schaefer, was held 
at the headquarters of the Jewish 
Peopie’s Philharmonic Chorus in 
New York on Dec. 23. 


MARGUERITE LONG—JACQUES 
THIBAUD COMPETITION. Open 
to pianists and violinists of all 
countries between the ages of 15 
and 32. Awards: first prizes of 
350.000 francs, concert and record- 
ing engagements; other prizes. 
Deadline: May 1, 1957. Address the 
secretary of the competition at 46 
rue Molitor, Paris 16e. 
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FOR SALE—Stradivari violin by private 
i. Authenticity certificates and history 

tters by ill of London. Write 9 116, 
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MUSICIANS CLUB OF NEW 
YORK AWARD. Open to violists, 
violinists, and cellists between the 
ages of 18 and 25. For musicians 
sufficiently talented to embark on a 
professional career. Cash awards 
amounting to $1,000. For applica- 
tion blanks write Mrs. Adelaide 
Eakin, 350 W. 57th St., New York 
City, N. Y. 


NAUMBURG COMPETITION. Aus- 
pices: Walter W. Naumburg Musi- 
cal Foundation. Open to pianists, 
violinists, violists, cellists, and 
singers between the ages of 16 and 
30, who have not had a New York 
recital reviewed by critics. Award: 
Town Hall debut. Deadline for ap- 
plications: Feb. 1, 1957. Address 
the foundation at 130 West 56th St., 
New York 19, N. Y. 


JOSE ANGEL LAMAS INSTITUTE 
COMPOSITION CONTEST. No 
details available on qualifications of 
entrants or deadline, but jury will 
meet first on Feb. 21. Prizes, plus 
performance in subsequent music 
festival, are Jose Angel Lamas 
award of $10,000, Juan Landaeta 
award of $5,000, and Caro de Boesi 
award of $5,000. Address: Institu- 
cion Jose Angel Lamas, Caracas, 
Venezuela. 


Rose-Marie Gennarelli, of Brook- 
lyn, was named the winner of the 
Youth Piano Contest sponsored by 
the Brooklyn Philharmonia. Miss 
Gennarelli will appear as soloist with 
the orchestra, under Siegfried Landau, 
* the third youth concert, on April 
3. 


Caracas Sponsors 


Second Music Festival 


Caracas, Venezuela.—The Institu- 
cion Jose Angel Lamas, in pursuance 
of the rules of the contest being held 
for the second Latin American Music 
Festival of Caracas, has announced 
the names of the artists forming the 
jury which will judge the works sub- 
mitted for the contest. They are: 
Aaron Copland, United States; Carlos 
Chavez, Mexico; Juan Bautista Plaza, 
Venezuela; Domingo Santa Cruz, 
Chile; and Alberto Ginastera, Ar- 
gentina. 

In a cycle of ten concerts beginning 
on March 19, 1957, not only the win- 
ning works will be played but more 
than 40 other works representing the 
development of music in Latin Amer- 
ica. One of these concerts will be 
devoted to music of the United States. 


To insure the importance of the | 
Festival as a meeting place and ex- 
change for artists and other musical 
leaders of various nations, the follow- 
ing people will attend as guests of 
honor: Howard Taubman, of the New 
York Times; Carleton Sprague Smith, 
of the New York Public Library; 
Samuel Barber; Virgil Thomson; 
Edgar Varese; M. Cuvelier, a delegate 
of the International Music Council; 
Joaquin Rodrigo; René Leibowitz; 
Olivier Méessaien; Julian Orbon; 
Edgardo Martin; Harold Gramatges; 
Aurelio de la Vega; Jose Ardevol; 
Alfredo Matilla; Hector Campos 





Parsi; Camargo Guarnieri; Enzo Val- 
enti Ferro; Judian Bautista; Luis Gian- 
neo; Jacobo Ficher; Roberto Garcia 
Murillo; Alberto Soriano; 
Tossar; Margarita de Garcia Capurro; 
president of the S.0.D.R.E. of Monte- 
video; Rodolfo Halffter; Blas Galindo; 
Andres Pardo Tovar; Luis Antonio 
Escobar; Otto de 
Velasco Llanos; 
Enrique Iturriaga; Benjamin Carrion; 
Alfonso Letellier; Juan Orrego Salas; 
and Pierre Boulez. 
Unfortunately, 
and Heitor Villa-Lobos will be unable 
to attend, owing to unavoidable cir- 
cumstances. The secretary of the 
festival is Alejo Carpentier. 
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(More detailed reviews of some of | 


these books will appear in later issues 
of Musical America.) 


Emotion and Meaning in Music. 
By Leonard B. Meyer. (University | 
of Chicago Press. $5.75). An analy- 
sis of why and how ideas and emo- 
tions are actually stimulated by 
musical expression. 307 pp. 


Producing Opera in the College. 
By Louis H. Huber. (Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. $3.75) Brief 
history of opera in the college and 
practical information and sugges- 
tions on all aspects of management, 
financing, publicity, auditioning, 
lighting, set design, etc. 115 pp. 


Study Abroad, Vol. VII. International 
handbook of fellowships, scholar- 
ships, educational exchange. (UN- 
ESCO. Paper, $2). Distributed by 
Columbia University Press. In Eng- 
lish, French and Spanish. 719 pp. 


Officers of the Billings, Montana, Community Concert Association greet 
Dorothy Warenskjold, who gave two recitals in Billings. From left to right, 


Mrs. H. Darrell Ramsey, membershi 


York field representative ; Ernest 






























































Rollin Jensen, the singer’s accompanist; and Mrs. V. 


chairman; Margaret Blackburn, New 
ogel, president; Miss Warenskjold; 
D. Caldwell, secretary 
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100th anni- 


Commemorating the 
versary of Robert Schumann’s death, 


Rose Raymond, pianist, and Editha 
Braham, English violinist, played the 
two piano and violin sonatas of the 
composer for the Brooklyn Music 
Teachers Guild on Nov. 15 at the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music. They 
also played the works over radio sta- 
tion WFUV of Fordham University 
on Nov. 11. 


“Descent into the Dream”, a new 
work choreographed by Doris 
Humphrey to the “Recreation Con- 
certante” of Goffredo Petrassi, will 
receive its first performance by the 
Juilliard Dance Theater on Jan. 11 
and 12 in the Juilliard Concert Hall. 
This will also be the first United 
States hearing of the Petrassi score. 
The program will also include “Dawn 
in New York”, by Doris Humphrey 
to Hunter Johnson’s Concerto for 
Piano and Chamber Orchestra, a 
work commissioned by the Juilliard 
Musical Foundation as part of the 
school’s 50th anniversary festival. A 
revival of Miss Humphrey’s “Life of 
the Bee” to Hindemith’s “Kammer- 
musik No. 1” will complete the pro- 
gram. The orchestra will be conducted 
by Frederick Prausnitz, and Joseph 
Bloch will appear as piano soloist in 
the Johnson concerto. 


The Lexington Avenue YM-YWHA 
presented the Mannes College Orches- 
tra on Wednesday evening, Dec. 19, 
in a program of works by Corelli, 
Richard Strauss, and Bruckner. Carl 


Bamberger conducted, and — Ruth 
Morris, soprano, was soloist in 
Strauss’s “Four Last Songs”. 


The Boston University Chorus and 
Orchestra, under James R. Houghton, 
presented Handel’s “Messiah” in the 
University Theater on Dec. 12. The 
school’s Collegium Musicum, under 
Karl Geiringer, gave a concert of 
Christmas music of early times in 
the Marsh Chapel Dec. 14. 


Moshe Paranov, director of the 
Julius Hartt Musical Foundation; 
Dorothy Fidlar, head of the school’s 
cello department; and Bela Urban, 
head of the string department, ap- 
peared in 28 concerts for hundreds 
of school children in the West Hart- 
ford public schools during the month 
of October. They presented works by 
Heiden, Saint-Saéns, Chopin, Paga- 
nini, and Brahms, and demonstrated 
their respective instruments, the piano, 
cello, and violin. 


Two  full-tuition scholarships of 


| $700 each will be offered by the 
| University of Redlands School of 


Music for study next year in compo- 
sition. Juniors, seniors, or graduate 
students may submit representative 
works not later than May 15 for con- 
sideration for the Charles Wakefield 
Cadman Scholarship. Academic _rec- 
ords will also be considered in choos- 
ing the recipients. Funds for the year- 
ly award are supplied by contribu- 
tions from friends of the late com- 
poser, from the National Friends of 
Music Club and from other interested 
donors. The university will offer for 
the first time a scholarship for grad- 
uate study in organ, the deadline for 
applications being April 1. 


An illustrated lecture on “Sir Ed- 
ward Elgar, the Man and his Works” 
was given on Dec. 17 at the Music 
and Arts Institute of San Francisco 


by John Matthias Edwards, chairman 
of the college’s departments of music 
theory and music history. This was 
the first in the annual winter series of 
lectures and concerts held by the 
school during the current academic 
year. 


The Montclair Art Museum in New 
Jersey will have an exhibit Feb. 5 
through 15 on “Art in Opera”. 


The Mexico National Institute of 
Fine Arts will sponsor a course in 
orchestral conducting under Igor 
Markevitch from May 20 to June 25, 
1957. Information and application 
forms can be obtained by writing: 
Secretaria del Curso Panamericano 
de Direccion de Orquesta, Palacio de 
Bellas Artes, Mexico, D.F., Mexico. 


The University of Texas Opera 
Workshop presented scenes from 
“Cavalleria Rusticana”, “Le Nozze di 
Figaro”, “La Bohéme”, “Don Carlo”, 
and “Ariadne auf Naxos” on Dec. 7. 
Alexander von Dreisler conducted, 
and John Cunningham served as asso- 
ciate director and commentator. 





In observance of the 75th anni- | 


versary next Feb. 28 of the birth of 
Geraldine Farrar, the Smith College 
Music Department is holding an ex- 
hibit of letters which she wrote over 
the years to her longtime friend, Julia 


Collier Harris. The letters are a rec- | 


ord of the artist from her retirement 
from the Metropolitan in 1922 
through her years of war and civic 


service at her present home in Ridge- | 


field, Conn. 


The Brooklyn College Chorus, con- 
ducted by Robert Hickok, gave con- 
certs on Dec. 14 and 15 at the George 
Gershwin Theater on the campus, 
devoted to works by Byrd, Bach, 
Mouton, Sanders, Hindemith, and 
Heiden. The Light Opera Guild of the 
college presented Offenbach’s “Helen 
of Troy” in English on Dec. 21-23. 


The tenth Mid-West National Band | 


Clinic was held Dec. 5-8 at the Sher- 
man Hotel in Chicago, with nine 
bands, an orchestra, and 12 instru- 
mental clinics among the events. The 
United States Army Field Band of 
Washington, D.C., under Major 
Chester E. Whiting, was among the 
guest ensembles present. 


The College Choir of Appalachian 
State Teachers College in Boone, 
N. C., presented the “Messiah” on 
Dec. 9 under the direction of Virginia 
Wary Linney. 


The first of an annual series of | 


instrumental conductors conferences 
is to be inaugurated Feb. 1-2 at 
Mississippi Southern College in Hat- 


tiesburg. It is being offered without | 
registration or fee as a public service | 


to teachers and conductors. 


The City College of New York or- 
chestra and chorus, under Fritz Ja- 
hoda, gave concerts on Dec. 15 and 
16 of Haydn’s Symphony No. 93, 
Stravinsky’s “Pulcinella”, and Bach’s 
Cantata No. 21. 


Mozart’s “Idomeneo”, in the new 
version prepared by Bernard Paum- 
gartner, was produced for the first 
time in America by Texas Christian 
University, in Fort Worth early in 
December. 








Istvan Nadas, pianist, has returned | 
to his post as teacher of piano at | 
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SOPRANO — Teacher of Singing 
145 East 88th St. N.Y.C. Tel LE 2-1800 


MADAME SOLANO 
VOICE TEACHER BREATH CONTROL 
Opera and concert coach. Classical 
Span. songs. Beginners & professionals 
RI 9-6490 
415 Central Park W., N.Y.C. 25 


ZENKA STAYNA 


Voice Teacher 
Teacher of Daniza Ilitsch and Inge 
Manski, formerly Metropolitan Opera 


164 W. 79th St., NYC TR 3-9214 


BRIER STOLLER 


(Lily Paget) 

Head of Voice Departments 
Pittsfield Community Music School 
Miss Hall's School 
PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


robert TABORI 


Teacher of Singing 























Specialist in Voice Correction and 
Development 











61 W. 88 St., N.Y. 23, N.Y. TR 7-3061 
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Xavier University in New Orleans 
after a two-month period of touring 
and recording. 


About 5,000 books, scores, records 
and special documents compiled by 
Olin Downes, late music editor of 
the New York “Times”, have been 
purchased by Florida State University 
as the end of its search for an “out- 
standing music collection”. They are 
now in the university’s library and 
are available to students and faculty. 
The collection was dedicated at the 
same time that ceremonies were held 
to dedicate FSU’ns new $2,000,000 
library building. However, most of 
the Downes collection is housed in 
the music library of the school of 
music, in another building. Present at 
the ceremony were Mrs. Downes, 
widow of the editor; Mrs. Theodore 
S. Behre, a sister of Mr. Downes; 
and Olga Koussevitzky, widow of the 
noted conductor. 


The Queens College Choir and 
String Quartet presented their annual 
Christmas broadcast on Dec. 18 over 
station WNYC. Works by Alessandro 
Scarlatti, Sweelinck, and Hassler were 
given. 


Michigan State University chorus 
and orchestra, East Lansing, Mich., 
presented Purcell’s “Dido and Aeneas” 
on Dec. 2 in the university auditorium, 
in concert form. Faculty singers in- 
cluded Lois Laverty, as Dido; Edward 
Richmond, as Aeneas; and Ethel 
Armeling, as the Sorceress. 








Classic Guitar 
taught by 


MARIO VARA 


Carcassi to Bach Repertoire 
332 W. 56th St., NY 19 ClIrcle 5-7597 


LOIS WANN 


Obolst—Teacher 


Faoulty Julliard School ef Music; 
Bronx House; Mannes College of Music; 
Member Aspen Associates 


77 Kensi: Rd., Bronxville, N. Y. 
Tel: DEerfield 7-1180 


ANGELA WESCHLER 


Workshop and Seminar for 
Concert Pianists and Teachers 
Member Faculty: N. Y. College of Musio 
171 W. 71 St., N.¥.C. SChuyler 4-7678 


LIL! WEXBERG 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Voice Placement 


Faculty N. Y. College of Music 
tudio: 58 E. 86 St, NY 28 BU 87791 


IRENE WILLIAMS 


VOCAL STUDIO 
1305 Spruce Street 
Phila. 7, Pa. Phene Pen. 5-3459 

















DR. KONRAD WOLFF 


CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER 
210 Riverside Drive, N. Y. WA 7-4622 


Also: 2460 (6th St., Washington, D. C. 
CO 5-738! 














Dance Instruction 








BALLET SCHOOL 
Dir.: Boris Novikoff 


Metropolitan Opera House Studio 15 


Classes for children, adults 
Complete Education in T: Dancing 
1425 Broadway, NYC LO 5-0864 











Branch School, New Rochelle, N. Y. 
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Mayfair Issues 


Festival Brochure 


John H. Zorek, of Mayfair Travel 
Service, Inc., has announced the pub- 
lication of a brochure containing the 
travel arrangements and program of 
the Casals Festival, to be held in 
Puerto Rico from April 22 to May 
8. Mr. Zorek has been appointed by 
the Puerto Rico government to han- 
dle the all-inclusive arrangements. 

The package tour will include 
transportation, hotel accommodations, 
concert tickets, transportation to and 
from the airport, and sightseeing. 
Arrivals and departures will coincide 
with the festival program. 

Requests and bookings for the lim- 
ited seating capacity and accommo- 
dations at the festival are reportedly 
heavy. 


Vienna Festival 


In Wheelwright Tour 


A ten-day stay in Vienna for the 
opening of the Festival Weeks there 
in June will be a high point of the 
Spring Festivals Tour, to be led by 
D. Sterling Wheelwright. Included in 
the Vienna Festival will be the ap- 
pearance of Maria Callas in a new 
production of “La Traviata”. 

The tour leaves New York on May 
14, via TWA to Rome. Visits to the 
Florence Maggio Musicale and to 
opera in Rome, Milan, Venice, and 
Paris will alternate with sightseeing 
and periods of leisure. This will be 
the fifth Music and Art tour to 
Europe, led by Mr. Wheelwright, pro- 
fessor of music and humanities at 
San Francisco State College. 


Fred Smith Resigns 
At Cincinnati School 


Cincinnati—Fred Smith, adminis- 
trator of the Cincinnati College-Con- 
servatory of Music, resigned his post 
as of Dec. 20. The action came as 
the result of a concerted protest from 
students and faculty members over 
administrative policies pursued by Mr. 
Smith during the time he had held 
this position. 





A scene from the After Dinner 
Opera’s production of “Sweet Betsy 
from Pike’. From the left, Jeanne 
Beauvais, Francis Barnard, Norman 
Myrvik 


After Dinner 


Opera Returns 


After giving 12 performances at the 
Edinburgh Festival last summer, at 
the Garthshore Hall, Richard Flusser 
took his After Dinner Opera Com- 
pany, numbering six artists, on a 
Continental tour, playing in 25 cities. 
A trip that was expected to last two 
weeks, was extended to 16, and the 
ensemble has only just returned to 
the United States. The group was 





After a recent appearance for the Canadian County Civic Music Association 
of El Reno, Okla., Stan Freeman, is greeted by local officers. From the left, 
David De Lana, president; Mrs. Wayman Humphrey, publicity chairman; 
Mr. Freeman; Mrs. Layton Perry, campaign chairman; and Paul Liebman, 
mayor of El Reno 


particularly acclaimed in London, 
Paris, Luxembourg, and Vienna. At 
the present time, Virgil Thomson, 
Henri Sauguet, and Richard Arnell 
are each writing a one-act opera for 
three characters for the After Dinner 
Opera. 


Wilmington Symphony 
To Give Premiere 


Wilmington, Del. — Joseph Wag- 
ner’s “Story of a Princess” was sched- 
uled to have its world premiere at the 
Wilmington Symphony’s Dec. 10 con- 
cert. The work is written for orches- 
tra, narrator, chorus, and dancers. 
Assisting will be the Capella Club 
Chorus, Frederick Wyatt, director. 
Previously performed with orchestra, 
this marks the first time the work will 
be given in its original version. 


Kurt Herbert Adler 
Gets New Title 


San Francisco.—At a meeting of | 
the San Francisco Opera Association | 


board of directors on Dec. 17, presi- 
dent Robert Watt Miller announced 
that Kurt Herbert Adler, artistic and 
musical director of the company since 
1953, had been elevated to the post 
of general director. The only previous 
holder of the title was Gaetano 
Merola, the company’s founder, who 
died in 1953. 

Mr. Adler is 51. Vienna-born, he 
joined the San Francisco Opera in 


Ellenville Festival 
Assured for 1957 


Assurance that the Empire State 





Music Festival would have a 1957 | 
season at its tent theater in Ellenville | 


was given recently by Frank Forest, 
general manager. He said the pro- 
gram for the coming five-week season 
is now being formulated, and an- 
nouncement should come soon of the 
artists to participate. Among these 
will be Leopold Stokowski, who took 


a prominent role with the festival | 


last season, and the Danish Ballet. 


Beaux Arts Trio 


Completing Tour 


The Beaux Arts Trio — Daniel 
Giulet, violin; Bernard Greenhouse, 
cello; and Menahem Pressler, piano— 
began the second part of its current 
75-date tour by playing and broad- 
casting the Beethoven Triple Concerto 
with the Cincinnati Symphony, under 
Thor Johnson, on Dec. 28 and 29. 

The trio’s current tour, which began 
after summer appearances at the 


Berkshire Music Festival and three 
performances at the Ravinia Festival 








with the Chicago Symphony, covers 
25 states and Canada. The first record- 
ing of the trio, of the Ravel A minor 
and Fauré D minor (Op. 120) Trios, 
was released by M-G-M Records this 
month. 


Oratorio Society 


To Hold Concert 


Montclair, N. J.—The chorus of 
the Oratorio Society of New Jersey 
will be featured in the society’s sec- 
ond concert of this season on Sunday 
evening, Jan. 27. Under Peter Sozio’s 
direction they will perform works by 
Monteverdi, Britten, and others. 





Coach and 
Accompanist 


wou EVANS 


Coach-Accompanist of Jennie Tourel, 
Elena Nikolaidi, Hans Hotter 
23 Riverside Drive, N. Y. 23, TR 7-5780 


LOWELL FARR 


152 West 58th St., NYC OX 5-4366 
“Elegant accompaniment.’ 
New York Times 
“Refinement of musicianship.’ 
N.Y. Herald Tribune 


OTTO GUTH 


Coach—Accompanist 


San Francisce Opera Assoeiation 
Faculty Mannes College of Musio 
160 W. 73rd St., N.Y.C. TR 3-3432 


carvou HOllister 


Concert and Opera Repertoire 


Available for New York Recital: 
344 W. 72 St., NYC 23 SC 4-1659 


WILLIAM | Uj G 4 ES 


Coach—Accompanist 
50 W. 67th St., N.Y.C. TR 3-8373 


vues SHOMATE 


COACH—ACCOMPANIST 
116 East 57th St., New York City 
PLaza 3-8191 


MAX WALMER 


Pianist—Accompanist—Coach 


























315 West 57th St. CO 5-7066 
“uct WIGHTMAN 
Coach—Acecompanist 


Met Opera Studios 


1425 Broadway, N.Y.C. LO 5-2431 
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siti New Recordings 





Gulda Sampling 


Beethoven: Sonatas, Op. 7 and Op. 
10, No. 1. Friedrich Gulda, pianist. 
(London LL 1372 $3.98). Sonatas, 
Op. 10, No. 2 and No. 3. Friedrich 
Gulda, pianist. (London LL 1374, 
$3.98) 
kkk 
Mozart: Piano Concertos, K. 503 
and K. 537. Friedrich Gulda, pian- 
ist; New Symphony of London, 
Anthony Collins conducting. (Lon- 
don LL 1370, $3.98) 
kkk 
The reputation of Mr. Gulda as 
one of the finest of the younger inter- 
preters of Beethoven has already been 
established, and these recordings of 
four early sonatas further enhance it. 
His tempos are wisely chosen; his 
tone, though he does not use a wide 
variety of colors, is agreeable; and, 
technically, his playing is clean and 
sure. Only in the slow movement of 
the Sonata, Op. 10, No. 3, does Mr. 
Gulda disappoint, for he does not 
go deeper than the surface of the 
notes. Mr. Gulda’s Mozart is not as 
convincing as his Beethoven. Inter- 
pretatively, in the “Coronation” Con- 
certo he seems curiously distant, and 
while the C major Concerto fares 
better, it is also on the colorless side. 
—F. M., Jr. 


Two “Spotlight” Additions 


“Spotlight on Brass”. (Vox DL 300, 
$7.95) 

weikk 

“Spotlight on Keyboard”. (Vox DL 
362, $14.95) 

wikk 


These new additions to Vox’s 
“Spotlight” series broaden the scope 
of a distinguished project. “Spotlight 
on Brass” offers samples of some 28 
instruments, from an elephant horn 
and church serpent to a Wagner brass 
tuba. Most of them are heard in 
scales as well as in characteristic pas- 
sages from orchestral works; early 
instruments are heard in character- 
istic blasts or horn calls. The per- 
formers include such distinguished 
musicians as Roger Voisin, Harold 
Meek, and Josef Orosz, of the Boston 
Symphony. 

“Spotlight on Keyboard”, which 
runs to two disks, provides samplings 
of a bamboo zanza, two virginals, 
two spinets, five harpsichords, a mon- 
ochord with keyboard, a hurdy-gurdy, 
barrel organ, music box, glaschord, 
accordion, celesta, two clavichords, 
hammerklavier, two square pianos, 
modern grand piano., an early organ, 
a modern studio organ, the Liibeck 
Marienkirche neue Totentanz organ, 
and the Cadet Chapel organ at West 
Point. This is a fascinating array of 
instruments, and they are shown off 
through scale passages and appro- 
priate Simonds, 
Claire Coci, Walter Kraft, Martin 


Hohermann, and Harold Thompson. 
In some cases 18th-century works are 
also played on a modern piano after 
being played on, for example, a 
harpsichord; and Ravel’s “Ondine” is 
sounded on a clavichord, harpsichord, 
and square piano, after it has been 
played on a modern piano. 

Both albums are accompanied by 
an elaborate booklet, edited by R. 
D. Darrell, with discussions of the 
subject in terms of history and nom- 
enclature; notes on the instruments 
used and the examples played; a list 
of recommended books for reading; 
and pictures. Paper rules, attachable 
to the turntable pin, indicate where 
on the record the instrumental ex- 
amples can be found. George Hum- 
phrey is the musical director; Ward 
Botsford, the producer and director. 

While both albums have educa- 
tional value, the ordinary music- 
lover should find “Spotlight on Key- 
board” particularly attractive, be- 
cause the musical examples are self- 
sufficient. —R. A. E. 


Mozart Organ Works 


Mozart: “A Mozart Organ Tour” 
(complete organ music, solo and 
concerted). E. Power Biggs, organ; 
Camerata Academica, Salzburg, 
Bernhard Paumgartner conducting. 
(Columbia K3L 231, $17.94) 
kkk 


Mozart: Sonatas for Organ and 
Orchestra. Vols. I and II. Richard 
Ellsasser, organ; Hamburg Cham- 
ber Orchestra, Arthur Winograd 
conducting. (M-G-M E 3363 and E 
a $3.98 each) 


Columbia deserves congratulations 
for its handsome album “A Mozart 
Organ Tour”, for it is a model of 
taste and brilliant imagination. E. 
Power Biggs was sent to Austria to 
record Mozart’s organ works, on the 
instruments that the composer him- 
self had played or might have played, 
in Austria and Germany. By this com- 
bination of the organ sonatas with all 
the other organ works, Mozart-lovers 
have been spared the troublesome 
task of filling in their collections bit 
by bit with individual recordings of 
the miscellaneous works, several of 
which were originally published as 
piano duets and in other versions. 

This delightful album contains not 
only the 17 “Festival” Sonatas for 
Orchestra and Organ, recorded at 
Salzburg Cathedral; but the Fantasia 
in ‘F minor, K. 594, recorded in the 
Schlosskirche at Kirchheimbolanden; 
the Andante with Variations, K. 616, 
recorded in the St. Bartholomeuskirche 
at Mérlenbach; the Fugue in G minor, 
K. 375, recorded in the Abbey Church 
at Ebersmuntser in Alsace; the Fan- 
tasia in F minor, K. 608, recorded in 
the Cathedral of Passau; the Adagio 
(a Prelude on the “Ave Verum”), K. 
580a, recorded at Salzburg Cathedral; 
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the Prelude and Fugue in C minor, K. 
546, the Prelude recorded in the 
Cathedral of Ulm (followed by sounds 
of the cathedral bells) and the Fugue 
in the Pfarrkirche, Heilig Kreuz, at 
Augsburg; and the Adagio, K. 356, 
originally for a glass harmonica, re- 
corded in the Silberne Kapelle at Inns- 
bruck. 

Most of Side 6 of the third disk in 
this album is taken up by Mozart’s 
journeys, “snapshots in sound of addi- 
tional places visited, and organs 
played by Mozart”, including the 
sounds of famous old church bells as 
well as of the instruments played by 
Mozart. Music-lovers will find the 
exhaustive and fascinating booklet 
that accompanies this album wonder- 
fully illuminating not merely about 
Mozart but about the life of his time. 
Mr. Biggs has assembled beautiful 
photographs of the churches and or- 
gans and towns where Mozart lived 
and traveled, and he quotes freely 
from the Mozart letters to enhance 
the vividness of his notes. He also 
includes the specifications of the or- 
gans heard in the album. 

In his notes on the music, Mr. 
Biggs is careful to distinguish be- 
tween those written for the organ and 
those which were originally written 
for other instruments or published 
in piano duet versions, but which may 
justifiably be claimed by the organist. 
This splendid album is not only a 
lasting tribute to Mozart but to the 
organ-builders of the 16th, 17th and 
18th centuries, as well as the modern 
craftsmen who have restored or re- 
built in their spirit. 

For those who wish only the 
Sonatas for Organ and Orchestra, the 
Ellsasser recording provides a_ brisk 
and lucid performance on two disks. 
Neither in style, in charm, nor in the 
sounds of the organ and orchestra can 
this recording match the Biggs album, 
but, taken on its own merits, it is 
acceptable, if somewhat hurried in its 
tempos. —R. S. 


Two Folk-Song Styles 


“Folk Songs of the Old World”. 
Roger Wagner Chorale, Roger 
Wagner, conductor. (Capitol PBR 
8345, $7.96) 

ik 


“The Three Ravens”. Songs of 
Folk and Minstrelsy out of Eliza- 
bethan England. Alfred Deller, 
counter tenor; Desmond Dupre, 
guitar and lute. (Vanguard VRS 
479, $4.98) 

wk 


These recordings are good exam- 
ples of two diverse ways of present- 
ing folk songs, ways that will appeal 
to different types of listeners. The 
Roger Wagner Chorale, accompanied 
by various instrumental combinations, 
sings its offerings in fairly elaborate, 
although tasteful arrangements, and 
does so with all the technical skill 
and tonal smoothness for which the 
ensemble is so well known. Alfred 
Deller gives a performance of the 
utmost simplicity, singing with his 
pure, sexless tone, and accompanied 
py the gentle sounds of the guitar and 
ute. 

The Wagner Chorale takes two 
disks to present its repertoire, which 
is for the most part quite familiar, 
and the songs are sung in the lan- 
guage of the countries from which 
they come: these include Wales, Scot- 
land, England, Ireland, Italy, France, 
Spain, Germany, Norway, Denmark, 


Sweden, and Holland. Thirty-one 
works are offered, in arrangements by 
Mr. Wagner, Salli Terri, and Gail 
Kubik. The soloists are Miss Terri, 
Frank Alpers, Harve Presnell, Rich- 
ard Levitt, Ninon Stratyy, Mr. Wag- 
ner, Adele Gehr, and Helena Sund- 
gren. 

Mr. Deller’s songs are, as the rec- 
ord’s subtitle indicates, out of Eliza- 
bethan England, and are also more 
or less familiar. Among the 17 selec- 
tions can be found such favorite songs 
as “The Three Ravens”, “Go from 


My Window”, “Coventry Carol”, 
“Greensleaves”, “Barbara Allen”, 
and others equally beautiful. 

—R. A. E. 


More Folk Singers 


“The Wayfarers”. Paul Bain, bari- 
tone and guitar; Ilka Sylvern, so- 
prano and guitar; Lee Schaefer, 
jazz singer. (RCA Victor LPM 
1213, $3.98) 

kkk 


The newly formed trio known as 
“The Wayfarers” is one of the most 
versatile ensembles working in the 
folk-music field. The three singers, 
alone or together, can adapt their 
voices and styles to an unusual de- 
gree, so that they sound convincing 
in such diverse items as “Hammsi”, a 
Turkish soldier’s song; “Mr. McGuire”, 
from Ireland”; “La Vaquilla”, from 
Mexico; “Chilly Winds”, a blues ver- 
sion of a Depression song; “Lindstead 
Market”, a calypso song from Jamai- 
ca; and so on. There is, indeed, just 
as much dramatic and linguistic, as 
well as musical skill in these artists’ 
work, and they should delight a large 
number of listeners. — R.A. E. 


Records in Brief 


Colorful and exciting performances 
are provided by the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, under Eugene Ormandy, in 
Albéniz’s “Iberia” (Columbia M2L- 
237)*kx. Though the original piano 
version is probably preferable, no one 
can deny the effectiyeness of the or- 
chestrations by Enrique F. Arbés and 
Carlos Surinach (Arbés orchestrated 
five of the work’s 12 pieces, Surinach 
the rest). 

Two delightful scores, Prokofieff’s 
“Lieutenant Kijé” Suite and Kodaly’s 
“Hary Janos” Suite, which are both 
inspired by imaginary heroes, can be 
heard in performances by the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony, under 
Dimitri Mitropoulos (Columbia ML 
5101)k*#*, That these interpreta- 
tions are probably among Mr. Mitro- 
poulos’ best on disks should be 
enough to guarantee the high quality 
of the performances. 


High Fidelity Shows 


Chicago.—Rigo Enterprises, Inc. of 
500 North Dearborn Street, Chicago, 
has released the schedule of the 1957 
High Fidelity Music Shows. They 
will be held as follows: Jan. 11-13 in 
Minneapolis and St. Paul at the Dyck- 
mann Hotel; Feb. 1-3 in Detroit at the 
Statler Hotel; Feb. 22-24 in Cleve- 
land,Hollanden Hotel; March 8-10 in 
Pittsburgh, Sheraton Penn Hotel; 
Philadelphia, dates and location to be 
announced; Sept. 20-22 in Cincinnati, 
Sheraton-Gibson Hotel; Oct. 18-20 in 
Miami, McAllister Hotel; Nov. 15-17 
in Dallas, Adolphus Hotel; Nov. 22- 
24 in St. Louis at the Statler Hotel. 
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T he first transcontinental tour of 


Mantovani and his orchestra of 45 having 
been concluded last month, again demon- 


strated that he is an 


OVERWHELMING DRAWING CARD 


and it is good news indeed that he will 
again allot to this continent a period of 
eight weeks next autumn for which reser- 


vations are now being taken. 
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